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Plants capture COz. 
We're finding ways 
industry can too. 


Scientists believe that carbon capture is a critical technology to help 

meet the world’s ambitious goals for reducing CO; emissions. We do too. 

As a leader in both research and deployment of carbon capture technology, 
we're working on ways to make it scalable and more affordable. This includes 
new approaches, like using fuel cells that could capture up to 90% of the 
CO; from large industrial sites and capturing CO, directly from the air. 

Learn more about the potential of carbon capture at EnergyFactor.uk. 
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he next general election will have 
been precipitated by, and will inev- 
itably be fought over, Brexit. Yet it 
will also be the fiercest battle of ideas for 
more than a generation. Britain must choose 
between economic liberalism and a com- 
mand economy, between a smallish state 
and a domineering one. This would be a cru- 
cial choice at any time, but the implications 
of Brexit make it more so. Jeremy Corbyn 
supported leaving the EU in 1975 for the 
same reason he can’t quite denounce Brex- 
it now: a parliament that takes back con- 
trol can be far more-radical. And his Labour 
party has plenty of radicalism in mind. 
Even though Labour occupies a lowly 
position in the polls, Corbyn remains over- 
whelmingly the main challenger to Boris 
Johnson and his warring Conservatives. We 


live in fast-changing political times: during: 


the last general election campaign, Cor- 
byn increased Labour’s share of the vote 
by more than any other leader of any other 
post-war party. To write him off now, after 
his astonishing progress in 2017, would be 
an act of reckless complacency on the part 
of the Tories. 

It is Labour, rather than the Liberal 
Democrats, which has the electoral infra- 
structure to win a national election. Even if 
Corbyn cannot command a majority on his 
own he may be able to do so with the aid of 
the SNP, a party which will care little what 
pain it helps inflict on the rest of the UK 
so long as it wins the promise of a second 
independence referendum. 

We have a good idea as to what a Corbyn 
government would look like because he has 
already produced one manifesto. We know 
that taxes would rise for the top 5 per cent 
of earners, with a new top rate of 52 per cent. 
We know that recent reductions in the rate of 
corporation tax would be reversed, and that 
Labour would try to renationalise utilities 
that were privatised in the 1980s and 1990s 
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Red menace 


and attempt to do so at below-market prices. 

It is also becoming clear, from the 
speeches of John McDonnell in particu- 
lar, that established Labour party policy is 
just the beginning of a socialist experiment. 
This week, McDonnell floated the idea 
of a ‘tight-to-buy’ for tenants of privately 
owned properties, who would be offered the 
chance to acquire their home at a discount. 
His attempt to compare this with Margaret 
Thatcher’s right-to-buy for council homes 
ignores the fact that council homes were in 
the ownership of the state, so it was in the 


It is becoming clear that established 
Labour party policy is just the 
beginning of a socialist experiment 


government’s gift to offer a discount on their 
purchase. To offer private tenants a discount 
verges on confiscation. 

But this policy is entirely consistent with 
other ideas being discussed. Take Labour’s 
proposal to force companies with more 
than 250 employees to transfer 10 per cent 
of their stock to a fund for the benefit of 
their employees. Again, it is simple expro- 
priation, violating the notion of property 
rights and stability that has long been cen- 
tral to Britain’s economic prosperity. It is 
hard to understate the value of our reputa- 
tion. So far this year, the UK has attracted 
twice as much inward technology investment 
as all other EU nations put together. Why? 
Because investors trust our rule of law, and 
know that successful companies will not be 
seen as a target for government confiscation. 

Who would want to invest in UK shares 
knowing that a Labour government had 
already snatched 10 per cent of compa- 
ny stock and could well come back for 
more? Many companies would relocate 


_ abroad, taking their profits and tax con- 


tributions with them. Today, the best-paid 
1 per cent contribute 29 per cent of income tax 
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collected. The lower-paid 50 per cent con- 
tribute less than 10 per cent. Never before 
have the poorer been asked for such a low 
share: this is progressive conservatism in 
action. The alternative, which will be the 
prospect before us in any forthcoming elec- 
tion, is a country that will be less fair, less 
free and much poorer. 

Besides the confiscatory nature of many 
of Labour’s policies, the party has devel- 
oped a taste for poking its nose into the run- 
ning of private business. Its latest wheeze 
is to investigate the case for a mandatory 
four-day week. If this seems too fanciful to 
be introduced, then ask yourself how much 
of what is happening now in politics would 
have seemed incredible only a couple of 
years ago? 

Forty years ago, Britain began a long 
journey from being a country weighed down 
by unproductive state-run businesses and 
appalling industrial relations to being an 
enterprise economy with a flexible labour 
market. Unemployment is the lowest in 
almost half a century. Income inequality is 
near a 30-year low. We have become a mag- 
net for overseas investment, despite the 
chaos in Westminster. An election will hope- 
fully sort out our relationship with Brussels. 
But even more importantly, it will decide 
whether Britain wants to continue to be an 
enterprise economy or to slip backwards 
into the socialist policies that did so much 
harm in the 1970s. 

The Conservative party has become a 
fractious organisation in a poor state to fight 
any election, let alone one of this impor- 
tance. But it must somehow muster some 
sense of unity and purpose. Three years ago, 
the successful Leave campaign focused on 
opening up the UK economy to the rest of 
the world and freeing ourselves from over- 
bearing regulation. It will be ironic if instead 
of that we ended up with a Red Brexit. This 
is the choice that the next election will bring. 
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‘Five minutes is a long 
time in politics’, p10 
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a timely Brexit. 
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| Louise Perry isawriterwho | Craig Raine isa poet, 
now lives in London — after 
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She is currently working on 
a book about the rise of the 
On p12, he makes the case for | transgender movement. She 
writes about village life on p24. 
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critic and the editor of Areté 
magazine (aretemagazine. 
co.uk). His most recent book is 
My Grandmother's Glass Eye: 
| A Look at Poetry. He writes 
about Lucian Freud on p30. 


Marcus Berkmann, 
who writes about cricket on 
p34, has just published the 
essential Christmas gift for 
all cricket-lovers in the form 
of Berkmann’s Cricketing 
Miscellany. 


Was Neville Cardus 
on the ball? p34 


I’m delighted to be persona 
non grata at the homes of my 
more vegan acquaintances, 
even the dirty ones who eat 
meat secretly at weekends. 


Melissa Kite, p56 


By the end, Jeremy Paxman 
had overstated his case so 
wildly that some viewers might 
have discovered a hitherto 
unsuspected sympathy for MPs. 
James Walton, p42 


If you don’t want your highly 
attractive husband to run away 
with another woman, make 
him into a social pariah so he 
never even meets one. 


Mary Killen, p61 


Daniel Swift, who revisits 
the Dambusters on p38, is a 
senior lecturer at the New 


The Lost Airmen of World 
War Two. 


College of the Humanities and 
| the author of Bomber County: 
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Home 


he government was defeated by 328 

to 301 on a motion to take over the 
business of the House, under a cabal 
including the former chancellor Philip 
Hammond, in order to introduce a Bill 
sponsored by Sir Oliver Letwin and 
Hilary Benn specifying that unless a deal 
is reached with the EU or parliament 
approves a no-deal Brexit by 19 October, the 
government must write to the EU seeking 
an extension to the Article 50 period until 31 
January 2020, In response, the government 
removed the whip from 21 Tory members 
who had voted against the government, 
including Kenneth Clarke, Hammond 
and Sir Nicholas Soames. Moreover, plans 
were afoot to field a candidate against the 
Speaker, John Bercow in the next election. 
Boris Johnson, the Prime Minister, had 
declared on television: ‘] don’t want an 
election, you don’t want an election, This 
was immediately interpreted as meaning 
there would be an early election, inked in 
for Tuesday 15 October. But Labour proved 
coy in voting for a general election. A former 
junior minister, Phillip Lee, crossed the floor 
to join the Liberal Democrats (provoking 
the chairwoman of the Lib Dems LGBT 
group to resign in protest). ‘I want everyone 
to know there are no circumstances under 
which I would ask Brussels for a delay, 
Mr Johnson said. After that things got 
complicated. A 15-week-old Jack Russell- 
cross called Dilyn moved into No. 10. 


undreds of people had earlier 
blocked Whitehall in protest at the 
announced prorogation of parliament from 
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STORMY WEATHER 
10 September until mid October. In Nice, 
13 people on the Promenade des Anglais 
held up cardboard placards saying: ‘Stop 
the coup.’ Sajid Javid, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, raised his voice to Boris 
Johnson when he found out that Sonia 
Khan, one of his special advisers, had 
been sacked in a meeting with Dominic 
Cummings, the Prime Minister’s senior 
aide. There was no evidence that Ms Khan, 
who formerly worked for Philip Hammond, 
had been involved in leaking any sensitive 
government information. Mr Javid found it 
hard to secure a slot in Commons business 
for his spending statement (which by its 
humble status had evaded the attention of 
the Office for Budget Responsibility). The 
10th Duke of Roxburghe died aged 64. 


n August, 336 migrants were found 

trying to cross the Channel. On one day 
66 were intercepted in four small vessels. 
HS2, the rail line initially from London to 
Birmingham, will be delayed by up to five 
years, with the first trains running at some 
time between 2028 and 2031, Grant Shapps, 
the Transport Minister, told the Commons, 
even if a review before the end of 2019 
allows the project to go ahead at all. Hans 
Rausing, the Swedish entrepreneur who 
made billions from Tetra Pak and moved 
to Sussex, died aged 93. Aeroplanes took 
off from Gatwick without passengers’ bags 
after a breakdown of the baggage belt. 


Abroad 


orian, the second-strongest Atlantic 
hurricane on record, caused 
devastation in the Bahamas, damaging 
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perhaps 13,000 houses, and moved slowly 
up the east coast of the United States, A 
man shot seven dead at Odessa, Texas, and 
was shot dead by police. Foreign shops 

in central Johannesburg were looted and 
buildings set on fire; Nigeria complained 
at the targeting of Nigerian businesses. 
Argentina imposed foreign currency 
controls. In Italy, the Five Star Movement 
formed a coalition with the centre-left 
Democratic party, keeping Giuseppe Conte 
as prime minister and avoiding an election. 


housands of students boycotted classes 

at the beginning of the academic year in 
Hong Kong, as part of the 14th week of pro- 
democracy protests. Earlier, protesters had 
blocked the way to the airport and police 
had used teargas, rubber bullets and water 
cannon. Japan began the dolphin season 
by driving some into the shallows of a cove 
near Taiji and killing them with knives. 


he Taleban attacked the Afghan city 

of Kunduz while peace talks in Qatar 
continued between the United States and 
the Taleban. In Yemen, more than 100 
were killed by a series of air strikes by the 
Saudi-led coalition on prisons run by the 
Houthi rebels backed by Iran, according 
to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. Hezbollah fired anti-tank 
rockets from Lebanon into Israel, which 
retaliated by attacking targets in southern 
Lebanon. Eritrea seized seven secondary 
schools run by religious organisations, 
whether Christian or Muslim; in June, the 
government had seized all health centres 
run by the Catholic Church, leaving 
thousands of patients without care. CSH 
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y parents gave me a subscription 

to The Spectator in 1984, when I 
was 11. When I was 12,I wrote a letter 
to the editor, criticising the progressive 
views of the Bishop of Durham, and 
Charles Moore — who had just become 
the editor at the age of 27 — published 


Who knows what a weekly diet of The 
Spectator did to my impressionable 
mind? Is Taki responsible for my taking 
up martial arts? Or Roger Scruton 

for my views on ugly buildings? I 

think it was the book reviewers, so 
unintimidated by even the grandest 


They made the most flattering 
assumptions about readers — that I 
would have read Osip Mandelstam, 
and had spent months with curlews, and 
made a close study of Pugin interiors. 
When I edited my school magazine 

I copied The Spectator right down to 
the font and the column shape. Such 
reverence is hard to eliminate: I was 
embarrassingly honoured when Charles 
Moore gave me high marks as a ‘real 
conservative’ two months ago. 


xcept I am not technically a 

Conservative any more. I voted 
against no deal. (For the record I 
am pushing for Brexit and against 
Remain but think no deal would lead 
to uncertainty, damage and division. 
This is particularly true for farmers in 
my constituency.) The Prime Minister 
responded by deselecting me as the 
Conservative MP for Penrith and the 
Border, and trying to call an election. 
So having resigned from the cabinet 
only six weeks ago, I may find myself 
out of what remains of my job in six 
weeks’ time. J will be particularly sorry 
about this because I feel I am beginning 
to learn about some of the really tough 
hidden issues in Britain. Running for 
the leadership in June gave me the 
opportunity to explore areas outside 
my constituency — in Northern Ireland, 
England and Scotland, from Derry/ 
Londonderry to Wigan. Last week, the 
last of the parliamentary holiday, I have 
been walking through communities 
in the north-east between Newcastle 
and Hartlepool. 


it under the headline ‘Very young fogey’. 


book, who made the greatest impression. 


DIARY 


Rory Stewart 


L ast Thursday, I was in a food bank in a 
church, which was feeding 70 people. 


The young Nigerian man who was studying 


aeronautical engineering was fit and 
confident. But he was the exception. 
One homeless man could have been any 
age between 20 and 30 — his skin was a 


raw red, he was hunched, one eye was half- 


closed. His flat stare implied that he had 
combined his heroin with street Valium. 
In Glasgow, I was told that the homeless 


simply sit with their cup out, and when it has 


accumulated £10, their dealer comes and 
empties the cup and drops off the heroin. 


Why we love the rain 
in Yorkshire 


Taylor’s brewery sits upon The Knowle 

Spring, the unique source of water we use 

to brew our beers. This pure and consist- 
ent spring water is one of the reasons we're 

able to brew beer of such reliable quality 

and taste. It filters through layers of rock, 
creating the special mineral qualities that 

marry perfectly with our Golden Promise 

barley malt, a unique combination that is 

the foundation of the complex flavour and 

subtlety of Landlord. And it starts with rain 

falling upon the Yorkshire hills. That’s why 
we're always happiest when it pours. 


All for that taste of Taylor’s 
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The life expectancy of the heaviest 
drinkers is 29, and of the heroin addicts, 
46. It was difficult to ask questions of the 
professionals in the charities — anything 
Isaid was immediately diverted into 
furious attacks on austerity. It doesn’t 
bode well for early elections. 


‘ve just finished reading Blitzed, a 
beautifully researched book about 
drugs in Nazi Germany. The Blitzkrieg 

was fuelled, it seems, on crystal meth 

— it allowed the panzer drivers to go 
for three days without sleep and gave 
suicidal confidence to the waves of 
attacking German troops. The success 
of areckless charge, against all odds, 
just strengthened their optimism. By 
1944 Hitler was maintaining the Fuhrer 
confidence with six injections a day. 
Some were cocktails of pig’s blood 
(which didn’t affect his belief that he 
was a vegetarian). But increasingly 

it was combinations of heroin and 
methamphetamine. The generals — 
astonished at his optimism in the face 
of ali negative reports on every front — 
assumed he must have a secret weapon. 
The secret was chemically induced. 


esterday, I was worrying about 

my cherry trees — what we call 
‘Gean’ in my part of Britain and what 
the Spectator reader would call prunus 
avium. We planted 40 of them to mark 
our wedding seven years ago. One is 
thick, healthy, and 20 feet high. The 
others are in terrible states — black 
and wilting leaves, leaves shredded by 
aphids, barks torn to the core by roe- 
deer. They all share the same sun, in the 
same field, and I have put new shelters 
around all of them, but after seven years 
some are barely four foot tall. Twice I 
have replaced some of the most sickly, so 
there are now three batches struggling 
in the field. Every spring I hope the 
problem will be solved. I suspect the 
soil and the cherries simply don’t agree. 
But I cannot seem to change course. 
lam a great one for accusing other 
people of fairytale optimism, about Iraq, 
Afghanistan or no-deal Brexit. But 
when it comes to my cherry trees my 
megalomaniac fantasies are on full 
display: failure is not an option. 


We think on our feet. 
But first, we put 
Ourselves in your shoes. 


Entrepreneurial thinking. 
Private ban king. efginternationalcom 


international 


THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 


Charles Moore 


f you are a journalist covering politics 


will be a monopolist businessman and 
this year, every moment is a bad 


quangocrat, called Sir Norton Canes, 


moment to take a holiday. I took a short 
one last week in search of grouse and 
arrived at Hunthill, the proud Scottish 


and a devious minister who tries to be 
on both sides of every argument, the 
Rt Hon. Charnock Richard MP. 


fastness of our host Henry Keswick, to 
find that Boris Johnson had promised 
to prorogue parliament. Since the party 
included a cabinet minister, another 
Member of Parliament etc, it all felt 

a bit like a John Buchan novel. As I 
watched the beaters approach us across 
the moor, I imagined it as the sort of 
scene Buchan describes so well in which 
the appearance of seemingly innocent 
sport on the hill is in fact the approach |e that Tuesday debate, the standard 

of something dangerous to the safety of speaking was high. As well as the 

of the realm. The MP who, though of Mogg, Ken Clarke, Anna Soubry, Nick 
impeccable lineage, has unsound views Boles, Liam Fox and David Cameron’s 

on Brexit, had quietly slipped away. replacement in Witney, Robert Courts, were 
Was foul play afoot? all excellent. On the whole, the rebels were 
the more eloquent, as rebels usually are. 
Their one false note, however, was that of 
self-pity. There was too much — from Boles, 
Soubry and (though humorous) Clarke — 
about how they had suffered for their faith. 
This exemplified one of the main reasons 
millions feel alienated from parliament: 

so many MPs are ‘up themselves’ about a 
decision made by the people. 


nother thought was prompted by 

listening to Radio 3 for several 
hours as I drove. Long-standing 
readers may remember this column’s 
complaint about those presenters who 
treat classical music not as an educated 
pleasure, but as a form of therapy. In my 
long drive, I heard two full; consecutive 
programmes. The first illustrated the 
problem. In This Classical Life, two 
amiable, inarticulate people, Jess Gillam 
and Callum Smart, talked about how 
such-and-such piece of music was ‘really 
great’ and how much they ‘really liked 
it’. Both laughed all the time, but neither 
was funny. Like disc jockeys on Radio 1, 
they interrupted the chosen passages ~ 
(12 in the 29 minutes) to insert their 
own comments, which meant the music 
lost all shape. The Siegfried Idyll was 
subjected to this treatment. “That’s quite 
along piece, said Jess apologetically, 
so they jumped to the end. Their rigid 
doctrine was that the great thing about 
music is that ‘you can take what you 
want to take away from it’;so no train of 
thought was pursued. Although I ama 
musical ignoramus, [ learnt nothing. 


relate, was our companion in the heather, 
Sir Nicholas Soames. 


t was. Each faction in this contest daily 

accuses the other of ‘constitutional 
outrage’. Most of the time, in our flexible 
system, these claims are false. But when 
one important person breaks the deepest 
conventions, it is a case of ‘untune that 
string and hark what discord follows’. 
The great untuner in all this is not Boris 
Johnson by proroguing to a timetable to 
suit his political convenience (as other 
prime ministers have done in tight spots). 
It is Mr Speaker Bercow — in general 
because the Speaker must be impartial, 
and he isn’t; in particular because he 
keeps trashing the rule by which the 
government controls the business of the 
House. This really has upset the balance 
of the system. The British tradition, 
eloquently expounded by Jacob Rees- 
Mogg in his speech in parliament on 
Tuesday night, is that we are governed 
through the House of Commons, not 
that the House of Commons is the 
government. Once the Commons tries 


oor Rees-Mogg was much abused for 

lying prone on the government benches, 
as if this were a mark of disrespect. Not so. 
Drawings of the House of Commons in the 
days before cameras show that MPs did this 
a great deal. Elongated ones used to put 
up their feet on the despatch table. If you 
sit in the Chamber, as the Leader of the 
House must, for many hours on end, you 
may well need to shift your position. This 
is particularly true if you are tall — Rees- 
Mogg is well over six foot. If there is noise, 
it helps a tall MP to lie down because then 
his ear is close to the speakers which are in 
the back of each bench. 


his was immediately followed by 

Inside Music, presented by the 
countertenor Iestyn Davies, beautifully 
done and beautifully spoken. The 
autobiographical elements, rather than 
wandering off into tedious subjectivity, 
were all pressed into the service of the 
music which Davies came to understand 
so well as a choral scholar at St John’s, 
Cambridge (he is now 40). Almost 
everything he said was interesting — 


to become the government, no one can 
function as prime minister, so a general 
election becomes necessary. Which is 


riving south from the moors, I had 
all too much time to think my own 


about the difference between being 
a singer and a musician, for example, 
or approaching Beethoven from what 


where, thanks to Mr Bercow’s collusion 
with the extremism of Tory ‘moderates’, 
we are (unless prevented by the 
madness of the Fixed Term Parliaments 
Act, which allows parliament, having © 
stymied itself, to stymy an election too). 
One such extremist moderate, sad to 


thoughts. One is that, with the exception 

of the famous Westmorland Services at 
Tebay (and, I am told, a good one near 
Gloucester), motorway service stations 

are astonishing examples of badly run 
franchise systems. If I ever write a satirical 
novel about modern Britain, its two villains 


came before him (‘at the bottom of this 
great hill’) rather than looking back 

at him as a great Romantic. Instead of 
learning nothing, I learnt almost too 
much to take in, so I am listening again. 
Davies was completely serious and 
therefore deeply entertaining. 
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Winner takes all 


Will Boris Johnson’s decision to seek a snap election pay off? 


oris Johnson has already decid- 

ed on his election message: 

vote for me and get Brexit, 
vote for anyone else and get Jeremy 
Corbyn. He will ask voters: who can 
you imagine negotiating best with 
Brussels? Me, or Corbyn? 

Clear as the message may be, the 
Prime Minister is risking everything 
in this contest. He could lose it all: 
Brexit, his premiership, the party, the 
works. He could go down in history 
as the shortest-lived occupant of No. 10. Or 
he could win, take this country out of the 
BU, then realign and reshape British poli- 
tics. As one of those intimately involved in 
the decision to go for an election puts it: ‘It 
is a massive gamble. Nobody knows how it 
will pan out.’ One secretary of state admits 
that the outcome of the election is ‘totally 
unknowable. It doesn’t just depend on our 
performance but on what happens on the 
left. If they coalesce behind either Labour 
or the Liberals, we’re stuffed.’ 

This desire to roll the dice shows that 
Boris wants to be in power, not just in office. 
He went for an election after realising that 
there was no way to block the rebel bill to 
delay Brexit: if that were passed, he thinks, 
it would turn him into a puppet PM on 19 
October. At cabinet on Monday, the new 
Leader of the House, Jacob Rees-Mogg, told 
ministers that he had looked at every route 
to stop the rebels, every trick in the parlia- 
mentary book, and hadn’t found anything 
that would work. He joked that the idea of 
impeaching the Speaker was a bit arcane 
even for him. 

It appears that the rebels will succeed in 
passing their law instructing the government 
to extend EU membership if a deal has not 
been agreed before the Prime Minister can 
call an election. Jeremy Corbyn claims that 
he wants this as a supposed insurance policy, 
a safeguard against no deal. But there is a 
political motive, too. 

Elections turn on trust. A few days ago, 
Johnson stood outside Downing Street and 
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JAMES FORSYTH 


promised that he would not request an exten- 
sion to EU membership under any circum- 
stances, I’m told he would rather resign and 
tell the Queen to send for Corbyn than do 
this. The Tory manifesto will set out how he 
will ensure that the UK leaves on 31 Octo- 
ber come what may. The opposition, though, 
hopes that the Prime Minister’s failure to 
stop this delaying legislation getting onto the 
statute book will expose his weakness and 
damage his credibility with Brexit voters. 
The opposition parties will be united on 
this point: they must do everything they can 
to damage his credibility in the eyes of Brex- 
iters. Johnson was elected leader of the Tory 


What worries some cabinet ministers 
is that it is all too easy to rattle off 
where the Tories might lose seats 


party to stop it haemorrhaging votes to Nigel 
Farage. Tory MPs wouldn’t have turned to 
him if it had not been for the fracturing of 
the Tories’ electoral coalition which The- 
resa May’s Brexit extensions had caused; 
coming fifth in the European elections with 
less than 10 per cent of the vole was seen 
by many Tory MPs as a visit from the ghost 
of general elections future. If Johnson can 
bring the Leave vote back together, then the 
Tories could win — especially as the Remain 
vote is split between Labour, the Liberal 
Democrats, the Greens and the Nationalists. 

Since becoming leader, Johnson has 
repaired some of the May-era damage: the 


Tory vote is up eight points since he 
entered No. 10. However, if he was 
forced to ask for an extension, even 
under parliamentary duress, having 
promised not to, it would undo this 
work — and some. It would kibosh 
his whole electoral strategy of put- 
ting back together a pro-Brexit 
coalition, Little wonder Johnson 
privately declares that ‘extension 
means extinction’. 

An election is the cleanest 
answer to the current impasse. If the Com- 
mons doesn’t trust the government on the 
biggest issue of the day, the correct response 
is an election, not the legislature trying to 
take over the functions of the executive. 
When Jeremy Corbyn, the Lib Dems and 
the Tory rebels insist that an election should 
take place only after extension legislation 
has been passed, they reveal that they are 
far more interested in getting their way than 
constitutional propriety. 

So will Boris Johnson’s great gamble pay 
off? What worries some cabinet ministers is 
that it is all too easy to rattle off where the 
Tories might lose seats: in Scotland, south- 
west London and the commuter belt. Those 
who are keen on an election counter that 
the battlefield is very big and the Tories can 
more than make up for these losses by pick- 
ing up Labour seats in the Midlands, the 
north-east and Wales. 

To some Tories, though, this sounds 
alarmingly like what Theresa May attempt- 
ed in the 2017 election. Even those cabinet 
ministers who are more bullish about an 
election admit the similarities. One tells me 
that: ‘The 2019 election is an updated, clean- 
er version of 2017 — Boris is going to refight 
the election May fought. It is the same argu- 
ment: these people are obstructionist, Inced 
a mandate, strengthen my hand. 

But then again, May was not a natural on 
the stump. She had never fronted a national 
campaign and was most comfortable can- 
vassing door-to-door, rather than indulging 
in the big set pieces that a national effort 
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requires. By contrast, Johnson is at his hap- 
piest on the campaign trail. He pulled off 
the seemingly impossible in the 2016 Vote 
Leave effort and knows what il takes, His 
team are also natural campaigners, far more 
comfortable fighting an election than sitting 
behind desks in Downing Street. They will 
not repeat May’s 2017 errors. 


M ay’s biggest mistake was a hubris- 
tic manifesto that attempted to win 
a mandate for various ‘eat your greens’ 
reforms. The Boris manifesto will be very 
different, reflecting concerns of the voters 
the Tories are targeting. More resources for 
the NHS, higher levels of per-pupil funding 
in schools and a promise of a clampdown on 
violent crime. The social care policy will be 
limited to a commitment to ensure that peo- 
ple don’t have to sell their houscs to pay for 
their care. What’s more, Corbyn wasn’t taken 
seriously last time: a vote for Labour could 
be written off as a protest vote. Not now, 
with Labour in striking distance of power. 

Nor will Corbyn be able to face both 
ways on Brexit. The last Labour manifesto 
committed to honouring the referendum 
result, yet the party still garnered a majority 


Johnson is at his happiest on the 
campaign trail and his team will 
not repeat May’s 2017 errors 


of the Remain vote, with the Liberal Demo- 
crats claiming a mere 13 per cent of it. That 
will be very different this time around. The 
Lib Dems will do significantly better than 
that, perhaps more than doubling their vote 
share, as they are rewarded for the lack of 
ambiguity in their Brexit stance. This might 
hurt the Tories, especially in the west of Eng- 
land, but if the Tories can make themselves 
the party of Brexit, that should deliver a 
slew of Tory gains. One cabinet minister pre- 
dicts that: ‘There will be a lot of three-way 
stuff which will surprise people.’ 

The Brexit party is the nut to crack. 
Ukip won less than 2 per cent of the vote 
last time, but the Brexit party is polling in 
double digits. So far, Farage has said he will 
stand down only if the Tories give up any 
hope of a deal with the EU and go for no 
deal. They won’t. The PM remains surpris- 
ingly optimistic about the possibilities of 
getting a deal; he hinted to cabinet on Mon- 
day that things were going better with the 
Irish. He borrowed Ian Paisley’s line about 
his cows being Irish even if his constituents 
were British. 

But then again, one has to ask: what more 
could a Brexit party voter really ask of Boris 
Johnson? How can those who really want 
Brexit think they’re more likely to get it by 
voting for anyone else, especially given the 
events of the past few days? Even Farage 
was forced to salute the Prime Minister’s 
‘real leadership’ when the whip was with- 


Help 


Quick, hurry over 


with the usual bottle 


but, please, not your own 


home brew. Bring 
wince from the gods 


and that old Irish jokebook 


full of stale sexist stories 


that still make me smile. 


Ignore my black dog 


gnawing its own paws, 


the wrecks of past voyages, 


wolves at the door, 


the tombs of dead lovers 
in my overgrown garden 


long soaked in lonelinéss 


like a poem by Poe... 
and walk straight in 
where I'll be waiting 
among bored angels 


for you to arrive. 


drawn from Tory rebels. So will his voters, 
too, be drawn to the Tories? This is perhaps 
the biggest gamble of all that the Tories are 
taking in going for an election. 

If the Tories did garner a majority, they 
would be sure of delivering Brexit and would 
have five years to shape the post-Brexit land- 
scape. Defeat, though, would devastate them. 
They would have become a Leave party and 
then failed to deliver on that. Voters would 
forever doubt their competence. The public 
would ask: what is the point of a Leave party 
that couldn’t get the country out of the EU? 
Seeing a Corbyn government unravel much 
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‘Back me or you'll be deselected.’ 
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of the Thatcher settlement would make this 
a double defeat — and render their nine 
years in government this century a net loss 
for them. 

Even Labour optimists think they’re 
unlikely to win a majority in this election, 
so they would almost certainly need to do 
a deal with at least one other party to get 
into power. It is no coincidence that John 
McDonnell has already opened the door to 
Labour accepting a second Scottish inde- 
pendence referendum, paving the way to an 
SNP alliance: this ought to focus the minds 
of unionists in Scotland. If Labour needed 
support from more than one party, then it 
might well have to offer electoral reform 
too. A change in the voting system and votes 
for 16-year-olds (another Labour policy) 
would make it much harder for the Tories 
ever to govern again. 

Yes, this election is a gamble, But it is bet- 
ter to take a gamble than the route to certain 
defeat; that same route that May spent three 
years plodding along, kicking the can down 
the road as she went. This contest at least 
gives Boris and Brexit a chance. 


SPECTATOR.CO.UK/RADIO 
James Forsyth, Joe Twyman and Antoinette 
Sandbach on Boris’s gambie. 
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A Monday poll? 


The government was considering a general 
election on 14 October — a Monday. This 
raised eyebrows because general elections 
have been held on Thursdays since 1935. 
There are various theories about why — 
that it gives an incoming PM a weekend 

to form a new government, that it was 
market day in many towns, that fewer 
voters would be drunk than at the weekend, 
that by Thursday churchgoers would have 
forgotten the previous Sunday’s sermon at 
parish communion. But there is no single 
treason — each PM has been free to decide, 
— Until 1918, general elections were held 
over a period of four weeks. Elections were 
then held on Saturday (1918), Tuesday 
(1931), Wednesday (1922 and 1924), and 
Thursday (1923 and 1929). We have never 
had a general election on a Monday. 


Teachers’ pay 


The government said it will increase 
teachers’ starting salaries to £30,000, an 
increase of £6,000. Analysis by recruitment 
website Glassdoor suggests only four 
professions offer graduates more money in 
their first year of employment: 

Investment banking analyst......... £50,752 
Software engineer. £34,106 
Business analyst... £32,142 
Data scientist £30,791 
Teachers will earn slightly more than civil 
engineers (£28,475), audit assistants 
(£28,288) and mechanical engineers 
(£28,273). 


Gathering storms 


Is the number of hurricanes increasing? 
Number of North Atlantic storms which 
reached hurricane strength over the past 
two decades: 


1995. 11.2003, 

1996, 9 = 2004. 

1997. 3 2005. 

L998 rreeere TO 2006. erect 5 
| 1999. 8 2007. 
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Source: NOAA 


Popular attractions 


The National Trust blamed last year’s 
heatwave for disappointing visitor numbers. 
What were the most-visited attractions? 
Giant’s Causeway, Northern Ireland 
ae df 38,508 visits in 2018/19 
Clumber Park, Notts..... conser OT F136 
Attingham Park, Shropshire..........511,687 
Cliveden, Bucks. renee 9, OAZ 
“arrick-a-Rede (clifftop and rope bridge 
in Northern Ireland)... 97,623 
Waddesdon Manor, Buckz............. 471,886 
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Europe's missing heart 


Britain must leave the EU now, for the sake of all we hold dear 


WILLIAM SHAWCROSS 


his is one of the most crucial weeks 

in modern British history. We have 

a prime minister and cabinet who 
understand the stakes in terms of our future 
independence. But the forces fighting them 
— some of them sincere, many of them cyni- 
cal — are fearsome. There are risks in pro- 
ceeding with Brexit. But there are far greater 
risks in abandoning it. 

This endless crisis has led to widespread 
criticism of British politicians of all hues, 
some of it justified. I find it deeply distaste- 
ful to see very senior Conservatives plotting 
with the opposition to bring down the Prime 
Minister. But far less criticism has been 
levelled at the EU itself — which is odd, 
because Brussels is the cause of our agonies, 
past and present. The Brexit vote would have 
gone the other way if it had had the wit to 
give David Cameron the concessions he 
begged for. But that is not the nature of the 
EU imperial class. They intended to send a 
message: Brussels does not respond to dem- 
ocratic pressure. The British public got that 
message, and voted to leave. 

The EU should have been dismayed over 
the loss of its oldest democracy and its sec- 
ond largest contributor. Our Brexit vote was 
a stunning indictment of the way the EU has 
been run: we asked it to reform, it refused; 
it dared us to vote to leave and we did. But 
rather than learn lessons and negotiate Brex- 
it in good faith, it deployed the kind of cyni- 
cism exposed in the BBC fly-on-the-wall 
documentary Brexit: Behind Closed Doors, 
in which we hear private conversations 
between the EU negotiators, who are clearly 
determined to delay and give nothing to the 
British negotiators whom they mock. 

Thus on the telephone Michel Barnier 
tells Guy Verhofstadt: ‘Frankly speaking, just 
between the two of us, there’s no justification 
in discussing the future relationship between 
the EU and UK in combination with their 
debts. I’ll tell them tomorrow quite brutally, 
calmly but clearly, that this is not negotiable.” 
After a meeting at No. 10, Verhofstadt says 
to a colleague: ‘They’re going nowhere. They 
are stuck.’ On another occasion the two are 
seen drinking a toast to cach other, and joy- 
fully concluding: ‘We are together for two 
years — yeah. And then the transition period 
for another three years, At least!’ 

The withdrawal agreement struck with 
Theresa May was filled with further, often 
clandestine assaults on our sovereignty. It 
has been described as ‘a Boomerang Brexit, 


a trap, a one-way ticket back into the EU, 
and on far worse terms than we currently 
have’. As a result, it was rejected three times 
by the House of Commons. 

After that rebuff, would skilful EU dip- 
lomats eager for a compromise not pro- 
pose amendments to enable Prime Minister 
May to get the deal through? For the sake 
of European unity? No — and now they are 
still trying to force us to accept either that 
original rejected text, or no deal. 

All this agony was predicted in a gem 
of a book, The Missing Heart of Europe. Its 
poignant title reveals the core problem of 
the BU. France has a heart, Germany has a 
heart, Britain has a heart. The EU does not. 
Equally poignant is the story of the author. 
Thomas Kremer was a Hungarian Jew who 
escaped from Belsen, and eventually fell 
in love with Britain and what he saw as its 
unique freedoms. He published his book in 
2004. It is a cri de coeur against the ill-fitting 
uniformities being imposed on each country, 
especially Britain, by the heartless manage- 
rial class in Brussels. 

“The British people,’ he wrote, ‘are being 
asked by their own political leaders to weak- 
en, or even surrender, those very rights, deci- 
sion-making powers, institutions, laws, self 
governing habits that alone can guarantee 
a degree of individual freedom enjoyed by 
very few other nations in the world” 

At the last EU summit, Brussels reiter- 
ated its ambition to march forward into 
ever-closer union. Britain could never fall 
into step with this. If the government’s oppo- 
nents force us to remain in the EU, it’s a fan- 
tasy to think that we’d be allowed to stay on 
terms that were anything other than punish- 
ing. Our rebate would probably go. We'd end 
up having to swallow projects we have tried 
to fend off: ever-closer regulatory alignment, 
eventually membership of the euro and 
an EU army which seeks to displace Nato, 
one of the greatest successes of the postwar 
years. Above all, we would be denying the 
democratic vote to leave, 

This is why the Prime Minister is right to 
be bold, because there is no other option. The 
Brexit talks have exposed the nature of the 
club in which we stayed for too long. In one 
scene of the BBC documentary we hear two 
of the EU team laughing about the British 
people: ‘We got rid of them. We kicked them 
out. We finally turned them into a colony, and 
that was our plan from the first moment.’ 
That is still their plan. It cannot be ours. 
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I can topple that 


The Queen knows more about genuine coups than anyone 


ROBERT HARDMAN 


upplies of Brexit invective are now 

almost exhausted. While the Prime 

Minister is denounced for denouncing 
Remainers as ‘collaborators’, his denounc- 
ers denounce him as a ‘tin pot dictator’ in 
need of a ‘rope’ and ‘lamp-post’. 

Of all the bellicose hyperbole, however, 
it is the battle cry of ‘Stop the coup’ which is 
the loudest this week. 

There are plenty of charges which can 
be levelled at this government. But to apply 
the term ‘coup d’état’ to a trio of genuflect- 
ing members of the Privy Council asking the 
Queen for the umpteenth prorogation of her 
reign is risible. For the central figure in this 
non-usurpation happens to be the one person 
in British public life who knows more about 
genuine coups than anyone. As head of the 
Commonwealth, the Queen has studied doz- 
ens of them. She has even known leaders who 
were ousted while sitting at her own table. 

What few recall is that she has also been 
on the receiving end of a real coup her- 
self. During the late 1980s, there was trou- 
ble in Fiji, then one of her realms. Fiji had 
become part of the British Empire (at its own 
request) during the reign of Queen Victoria 
but her great-great granddaughter had been 
the first monarch to go there. Visits by ‘Tui 
Viti’, ‘Monarch of the Fijians’, were always 
a hugely popular, spectacular affair, with 
an escort of torch-bearing warriors jogging 
alongside the royal convoy through Suva. 

In 1987, an army officer, Colonel Rabu- 
ka, overthrew the government in back- 
to-back coups. Having failed to secure the 
endorsement of the Queen via her governor- 
general, he announced that he was now head 
of state. It all came to a head as the Queen 
attended the 1987 Commonwealth summit 
in Vancouver. In the absence of any support 
for outside intervention and with the situa- 
tion looking increasingly precarious for her 
governor-general Sir Penaia Ganilau, the 
Queen decided he should step down for 
his own good. 

Researching my book Queen of the 
World, I talked to her then private secre- 
tary Sir William Heseltine, who explained 
that the Queen was in an impossible posi- 
tion. “There was no point in getting the poor 
man to keep on going as governor-general 
without any local support and the Queen 
agreed,’ he said. With heavy heart, she told 


14 


Sir Penaia — her Fijian self — to resign 
while Fiji was expelled from the Common- 
wealth. At which point came a furious inter- 
vention from the British government. 

‘Mrs Thatcher thought that was an awful 
thing to have done, Sir William recalled. In 
the eyes of the British Prime Minister, this 
was tantamount to abdication. ‘Which it 
was,’ Sir William acknowledged. ‘That is a 
reasonable description.’ 

The situation in Fiji thereby led to a con- 
stitutional showdown between the Palace 
and Downing Street. However, the Queen 
stood her ground. She felt entitled to ignore 
the formal advice of her British govern- 


The Queen has even known 
leaders who were ousted while 
sitting at her own table 


ment on the grounds that she was acting in 
her capacity as the Queen of Fiji. Margaret 
Thatcher eventually relented, though not 
before Sir William received what he called 
‘a swing of the handbag’ in the process. 

It is a reminder that the Queen is not 
a ‘puppet’ or ‘rubber stamp’, as some are 
trying to paint her this week. Nor, for that 
matter, did she simply turn her back on the 
Fijians. Rather, her influence played a key 
part in the restoration of democratic sta- 
bility. It was Sir Penaia who was appointed 
the first President of republican Fiji, while 
the Queen refused to relinquish the title of 
“Tui Viti’. Similarly, Fiji has never removed 
the Union flag from the top left corner of 
its own flag or St Edward’s Crown from its 
uniforms. Indeed, it took another 25 years 


‘He's a rescue from the local 
Conservative association.’ 


before it even removed the Queen from 
its banknotes and her picture still hangs in 
many public buildings. 

As well as enduring a coup in her own 
backyard, the Queen has tried to stop a 
few elsewhere. In 1992, Valentine Strasser, 
a 25-year-old army officer in Sierra Leone, 
inadvertently became the world’s youngest 
head of state when he arrived at the presi- 
dential palace to seek better pay for his men 
and the President promptly ran away.A year 
later, in a Jermyn Street suit, Strasser was at 
the Commonwealth Summit in Cyprus fac- 
ing his first audience with the Queen on 
board the Royal Yacht. 

‘He was overcome with nerves,’ recalls 
Britannia’s captain Sir Robert Woodard. ‘He 
shook my hand and it was like a wet kipper’ 
The Queen gave him some uncompromising 
advice. He would need to embrace democra- 
cy if he was not to be thrown out of the Com- 
monwealth. What’s more, she was going to 
make sure he had some help. That evening, at 
her summit banquet, she sat Strasser along- 
side Zimbabwe’s Robert Mugabe (seen then 
as a champion of democracy) and asked the 
old pro to take the young novice under his 
wing. It was not a success. Strasser went on 
to become increasingly authoritarian before, 
inevitably, being ejected by a further coup in 
1996 (he later attempted a law course at War- 
wick University, dropped out and was last 
seen living with his mother back in Freetown). 

Perhaps the most infamous coup leader 
of the Queen’s reign was the man who came 
to lunch at the Palace in 1971. Idi Amin had 
carried out a textbook coup d’état earlier 
that year, seizing control of Uganda while 
President Milton Obote was out of the coun- 
try. Nonetheless, Edward Heath’s govern- 
ment was keen to keep the new President on 
side and arranged a trip to London, includ- 
ing a private lunch with the Queen. Amin 
took her into his confidence and explained 
that he was planning to invade neighbouring 
Tanzania in order to create a corridor from 
his landlocked nation to the sea. 

Once lunch was over, the Queen had no 
scruples about blabbing. She was a friend of 
the Tanzanian President, Julius Nyerere, a 
devout Christian who spent his spare time 
translating Shakespeare into Swahili. She 
was not going to stand by as his country was 
invaded, She contacted the foreign secre- 
tary, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, to alert him 
to Amin’s plan, a timely intervention given 
that Amin had just asked him for a large 
consignment of weapons and armoured cars. 

All of which explains the Queen’s reac- 
tion to the arrival of Jacob Rees-Mogg and 
his fellow Privy Counsellors in the Balmoral 
drawing room last week. She certainly did 
not feel usurped. Instead, she offered them 
sandwiches and Dundee cake. 


Robert Hardman writes for the Daily 
Mail and is the author of Queen of the 
World (Arrow). 
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Magic Grandpa may win the battle but lose his war 


tis all beginning to feel like the closing 

scenes of the 1980 spoof comedy film 

Airplane! In particular the bit where, as 
the stricken jet is coming in to land, some- 
one in the control tower suggests putting on 
the runway lights to help a little. ‘No,’ says 
Captain Rex Kramer, ‘that’s just what they’ll 
be expecting us to do.’ The most basic expla- 
nation for the chaos in parliament is that the 
political divide in the House of Commons 
does not remotely match the political divide 
in the country, on Brexit or indeed on most 
issues, surely, But that shouldn’t stop us rev- 
elling in the multifarious paradoxes which 
have come as a consequence. (And don’t call 
me Shirley.) 

Take Magic Grandpa. Here is a man 
who is deeply, viscerally and ideological- 
ly opposed to the European Union doing 
his level best to keep us in it. Mr Corbyn 
has also been demanding a general elec- 
tion — now! —when it is the very last thing 
he wants. He is therefore in the position 
of arguing with great vehemence for two 
things, neither of which he remotely believes 
in. This is a continuation of the paradox 
that thrilled us so much during the time of 
Theresa May’s tenure as prime minister. A 
leader who wanted us to remain leading the 
charge to get us out, opposed by a leader of 
the opposition who wanted us out doing his 
best, again, to keep us in. 

Corbyn has been forced into his current 
position by his parliamentary party, which is 
overwhelmingly pro-Remain. The paradox 
— again — is that Labour constituencies 
are overwhelmingly in favour of leaving, 
by about two to one. It is impossible, then, 
given these anomalies, to expect consistency 
or rationality from Magic Grandpa, even if 
one were to allow that he had the capacity 
for rationality in the first place. 

Then there is the Brexit party. Know- 
ing Nigel Farage, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the sole aim of this recently con- 
vened — and spectacularly successful — 
entity is devoted solely to getting us out of 
the European Union, fully and absolutely. 
Of course, Farage has hubris, and perhaps 
desires (and deserves) some political role 
in the future. But leaving the EU has been 
his sole aim for the past 20 years: nothing 
more and nothing less. How ironic would it 


be, then, if the Brexit party actually became 
the impediment which stopped us leaving 
the EU? Boris Johnson’s scorched earth 


policy so far has only partly been directed | 


at the Remainers within the parliamenta- 
ry Conservative party. Its chief aim was to 
shoot the Brexit party’s fox, or to ‘put Nigel 
Farage back in his box’, as Boris put it. And 
this was done because, quite rightly, Johnson 
saw Farage and his variegated minions as a 
mortal threat to the Conservative party, the 
evidence for which came in the European 
elections in May and, with gradually dimin- 
ishing force, every opinion poll since then. 
Boris has been successful in out-Brexiting 
the Brexit party so far, but it has come at an 


Boris has managed, remarkably, 
to unite the rag, tag and bobtail 
Remainer majority in the Commons 


enormous cost. He has managed, remarka- 
bly, to unite the rag, tag and bobtail Remain- 
er majority in the House of Commons, 
and alienated even mildly demurring MPs 
from his own party, including perhaps some 
in his cabinet. The maths is more against 
him now than was ever the case. The con- 
sequence may well be that we don’t leave 


| on 31 October (if at all). 


Further, if Boris is calculating that he will 
have demonstrated to the electorate that he 
did everything possible to achieve either a 
deal or a no-deal Brexit, and that as a con- 
sequence the Brexit party will fold and its 
distraught voters return to the Conserva- 
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‘We've got a month to find a solution 
to the Irish border problem.’ 
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tive party, he is wrong again, I fear. Without 
the Brexit party hanging over him, Johnson 
might have been able to shove through a 
deal which could command a parliamentary 
majority and gain some sort of accordance 
in Brussels: a codicil to the backstop, for 
example. But there is no chance of that now. 

Would such a deal be a ‘proper’ Brexit? 
My guess is that it would be about as close to 
one as the maths in parliament would ever 
allow. If — and it is an ‘if? stretched so far 
that it might ping back and hurt your finger 
— May’s original deal was the closest to 
Brexit we were ever going to get, then once 
again it was the Brexiters, in the form of the 
European Research Group, who primarily 
stopped it from happening. With these para- 
doxes comes the intimation of impossibility. 
Everything that can be tried will always fail. 
And often fail for good reason. 

As I mentioned earlier, this is a conse- 
quence of parliament not being representa- 
tive of the people and — despite Mr Farage 
— a general election will not change that, 
unless we reverse an earlier referendum and 
institute proportional representation. I can 
see no other route for escape from the mass 
of liberals and neo-liberals who preside over 
us and who represent the views of, at most, 
35 per cent of the population. 

One more point. I still keep hearing the 
charge from Remainers that because the 
referendum result was a fairly narrow affair, 
the Leave lobby should be open to compro- 
mise. That we should be happy with an ame- 
liorated Brexit, perhaps keeping us within 
the customs union and so on. That very point 
was made by the OC Jonathan Sumption in 
his Reith lecture at the start of the summer. 

OK, I understand the point. But answer 
this. If Remain had won the referendum 
by 52 per cent to 48 per cent, would you 
Remainers now be arguing the same thing? 
That a very large minority voted to leave 
and so we should respect their wishes by 
partially leaving the EU, by loosening our 
bonds, maybe extricating ourselves from 
freedom of movement and the European 
Court of Justice? 

Do you know, I have my doubts. 
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would take a quite different attitude 
Aristotle took a different line. 
Believing that virtue depended partly on 
a balance between excesses, he argued 
that between flying off the handle and 
simply repressing one’s wrath, there lay 
a middle way: feeling angry for the right 
reasons, against the right person, at the 
right moment, for the right length of 
lime. But the stoics argued that was a 
vain hope. The whole point about such 
passions was that they contained their 
own impetus within them, making 
them impossible to control (Seneca 
drew a comparison with a body falling 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
All the rage 
i is | 
reer’ Sir Philip Pullman, 
tweeting that thoughts of hanging the 
towards it and regard it as a wrong to be 
derangement reflected in his physical 


PM came to mind after the decision to 
cured, as a doctor cured a patient. 
reactions — bellowing, groaning, eyes 
blazing, face crimson with blood, lips 
quivering, teeth clenched, joints cracking. 
Seneca’s overall conclusion? ‘Let us 
cultivate our humanity.’ 

Gary Lineker, John Bercow, 
Stephen Fry, Hugh Grant and many 
other 21st-century luminaries joined 
Pullman in adding their smug little 
tweets to the incontinent screams of 
‘Dictator!’ ‘Fascist!’ ‘Coup d’état!’. 
One can be fairly sure they do not see 
themselves as (ugh) ‘populists’, but their 
rage has certainly made them as one 


with the mob on this occasion, 
— Peter Jones 


Gatekeeper anxiety 


The serfs are thinking for themselves — 
and their betters don’t like it 


STEPHEN DAISLEY 


general election looms, the out- 

come could go almost any way and 

those who normally offer them- 
selves as experts are seized by panic. Parlia- 
mentarians, journalists and academics who 
previously exerted a degree of control over 
policy, debate and knowledge — or flattered 
themselves to think they did — worry their 
grip is being loosened. Behold gatekeeper 
anxiety: political and media elites locked in 
a feedback loop of despair. Sufferers’ symp- 
toms range from anguish to hysterical anger. 

The backlash against Boris Johnson’s 
decision to prorogue parliament is a good 
example. His move was political skuldug- 
gery — but the gatekeeper class hallucinated 
a ‘coup’ and imagined themselves as democ- 
racy’s last line of defence against tyranny. 
Shadow minister Clive Lewis threatened 
a Commons sit-in, while Nicola Sturgeon 
bewailed the arrival of ‘dictatorship’. 

MPs have been up to their own parlia- 
mentary jiggery-pokery but, then, that is the 
birthright of people like Dominic Grieve: 
to run the country without the little people 
having to get their heads around the details, 
There is an unmistakable air of entitlement 
to this rebel cry; the Oxford Union has been 
radicalised. 

While MPs talk as though Brexit is 
something being done to them, it is really 
something they did to themselves. Refer- 
endums are at odds with our parliamentary 
system, yet MPs voted for a plebiscite and 
voted to trigger Article 50, instantly limiting 
their time for scrutiny. Presented a choice 
between Theresa May’s unhappy compro- 
mise and a no-deal exit, parliament sunk its 
own lifeboat. Three times. 

Then we have the tragic figure of Tony 
Blair. Brexit could never have happened on 
his watch; he wouldn’t have allowed it. That 
is the root of the current crisis as MPs see it: 
they let the voters make one straightforward 
decision and they couldn’t even get that 
right. MPs don’t see what they’re doing as 
obstruction; it’s a rescue and recovery oper- 
ation for familiar norms and certainties. 

The media, meanwhile, has also been 
experiencing gatekeeper anxiety. Channel 4 
was bewildered when relations broke down 
with No. 10, after the broadcaster’s head 
of news Dorothy Byrne called Boris John- 
son ‘a known liar’. Byrne has been unfairly 


maligned in that her MacTaggart lecture 
was just as critical of Jeremy Corbyn — 
but her choice of words revealed the angst 
that those in her position are experiencing, 
She advised her audience of industry insid- 
ers to ‘forget the idea that the public can 
judge what is true’ and urged them to fight 
‘attempts to sideline our central role in the 
political life of this country’. 

The principle that democracy requires 
journalistic scrutiny is one worth defending, 
but what Byrne was sticking up for was the 
privilege of big media to tell the punters 
what to think. It is the same assumption that 
animates Remain resentment towards the 
BBC for not calling all Leave campaigners 


The rage against Brexit is not causing 
voters to repent. It is causing them to 
look afresh at experts and insiders 


the liars that they are. Liberals are so cer- 
tain of their virtue and their opponents’ vice 
that they think it is the role of broadcasters 
to enlighten the rest of the country. 

Brexit is regarded with disgust as a bar- 
barian invasion. The referendum allowed 
the hoi polloi a foot in the door and now 
they're scuffing the old oak floor and paw- 
ing the valuables, 

But the rage against Brexit is not causing 
voters to repent. [t is causing them to look 
afresh at experts and insiders. The inexpert 
serfs are deciding for themselves and their 
betters are getting salty about it. In a fit of 
pique, both the Financial Times and Ken 
Clarke put themselves down for a caretaker 
government led by Jeremy Corbyn. There is 
a tantrum-throwing petulance at work that 
wants the country to suffer as a salutary 
lesson. Hell mend you, Sunderland. 

Experts don’t always spot when a his- 
toric shift is upon them. Academics scoffed 
at Ronald Reagan’s talk of ending the ‘Evil 
Empire’. In 1948, only one in ten doctors 
favoured a National Health Service, and 
a former secretary of the British Medical 
Association warned it represented a first 
step towards Nazism. The economist cartel 
greeted Geoffrey Howe’s 1981 budget with 
an open letter, signed by 364 of them, warn- 
ing Thatcherism would ‘deepen the depres- 
sion’ and fail to control inflation. Their 
science proved not just dismal but dim. 
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In the balance 


The press regulator’s leaked guidelines on Islamophobia mark a sinister shift 


ftruthful reporting risks increasing 

tension between communi- 

ties, should it still be published? 
Do journalists have a social duty 
to repress certain topics which are 
unhelpful? These questions tend to 
separate free societies from those 
countries where the press is muzzled. 
In Britain, there has been a tradition: 
readers decide what is acceptable. But 
that tradition is under threat, not just 
from politicians but from the press 
regulator itself. 

You may not have heard of the 
Independent Press Standards Organ- 
isation, but it’s worth knowing about. 
It regulates this magazine and most 
British newspapers. When it was set 
up five years ago, its rules, laid out 
in the Editors’ Code, were meant to 
enforce accuracy and basic standards. 
Writing must be truthful and report- 
ers should protect their sources, not engage 
in harassment and so on. 

But in recent years, journalists have 
noticed Ipso branching out into ‘correct- 
ing’ opinion pieces. I used to be the manag- 
ing editor of The Spectator, and remember 
handling its complaints. Towards the end of 
my time in the job, there were signs of Ipso 
being manipulated by activists. This was 
alarming in itself. But it’s clear some of these 
activists now have a very far-reaching, more 
worrying, agenda. 

For months, Ipso has been working on 
a new project: an ‘informal working group’ 
to guide journalists on what should and 
shouldn't be said about Islam and Muslims. 
Drafts of this guidance have been leaked 
to Policy Exchange by someone concerned 
about where it might lead, and it is examined 
in a new study by the thinktank called Erod- 
ing the Free Press. I can disclose it here for 
the first time. 

Notably, there is a shift in the guidance 
from the strict focus on accuracy to more 
elastic and subjective terms. Journalists are 
urged to ‘be aware that their content can 
have an impact... on how minority commu- 
nities are treated’. They are told that ‘inac- 
curacies and insensitivities’ can ‘damage 
communities’ and that ‘unbalanced cover- 
age can work to increase tension between 
communities’. This, it is said, ‘can make har- 
assment more likely’. 

It sounds banal enough. But what would it 
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WILL HEAVEN 


mean in practice? When the Times revealed 
the grooming scandal in Rotherham, for 
example, the story was incendiary. How 
exactly should such an important piece of 
investigative journalism be balanced? Who 
decides what is ‘insensitive’ anyway? 


3, 


Even Ipso’s current rulebook has allowed 
it to be abused by activists. Miqdaad Versi is 
a prominent member of the Muslim Council 
of Britain and a campaigner who has made 
it his mission to complain about so-called 
‘Islamophobia’ in the UK’s media. He does 
so to editors directly and via Ipso’s official 
complaint channels. 

A search of Ipso’s records underlines the 
scale of Versi’s activity — and the reason he 
has been called ‘the UK’s one-man Islamo- 
phobia media monitor’. He has personally 
complained about articles in publications 
including the Sun, Sunday Times, Daily 
Express, Mail Online and The Spectator. 

One national newspaper editor con- 
firmed that he frequently corrects stories 
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online when Versi contacts him — 
if only to stop the deluge of emails, 
which can relate to obscure points 
about the history of Islam. 

No one has been told who sits 
on Ipso’s group, deciding how the 
British press should report about 
Islam. Which is odd: why the secrecy? 
When Sir Alan Moses, Ipso’s outgo- 
ing chairman, was asked twice in pri- 
vate for details of the Ipso group, he 
said it was confidential, then wasn’t 
sure — and certainly didn’t reveal its 
membership. But I can confirm that 
one of its members is the very same 
Migqdaad Versi. Soon, he may well 
be able to complain to Ipso about 
stories he dislikes, using guidance 
that he himself helped to draft. In a 
commercial sphere, this would be 
called ‘regulatory capture’: when a 
vested interest leans on a regulator 
to rewrite the rulebook, then uses the new 
rules to their own advantage. 

Without Ipso, there would be no tool 
by which the likes of Versi could interfere 
with newspapers. The Muslim Council of 
Britain has tried to set up its own press 
watchdog: the academic-sounding ‘Centre 
for Media Monitoring’, which draws up dos- 
siers on journalists and newspapers it finds 
guilty of incorrect reporting and opinions. 
There’s quite a lot of them: in the final three 
months of last year, it found, 59 per cent of 
all newspaper articles about Muslims associ- 
ated them with negative behaviour. Terror- 
ism was the most common theme, and over 
a third of all articles misrepresented or gen- 
eralised about Muslims, it said. 

By now, you might not be surprised to 
learn that the Centre for Media Monitoring 
is also under the control of Miqdaad Versi, 
who is executive director. This is what Versi 
does: he is an activist who wants to dictate 
what the media can and can’t say about Isiam, 
and to set himself up as the ultimate arbiter. 
Ipso, it seems, has fallen for his posturing. 

But why, you might ask, is Britain’s sup- 
posedly fearless press loth to criticise Ipso, 
especially given how scathing many editors 
are about it in private? Consider its back- 
ground. Ipso was founded in the wake of the 
phone-hacking scandal. The Leveson inquiry 
had called for a ‘statutory verification pro- 
cess’ which, it was claimed, was needed to 
guarantee the independence of the press. 
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This was doublespeak. What campaigners 
called a ‘dab of statute’ could have led toa 
slow drift towards full statutory regulation 
of the press. It was fiercely and rightly resist- 
ed by publishers, including The Spectator. 

So the bullet was dodged and Ipso was 
founded instead: self-regulation survived. 
The fear among editors and journalists now 
is that if it fails, newspapers and magazines 
could be exposed to something worse: for 
example, being forced to join a regulator 
such as Impress, backed by Max Mosley, 
who helped to bring down the News of the 
World after it splashed inaccurate details 
of his sex orgy. 

The trouble is that campaigners seem 
to have cottoned on to the timidity around 
Ipso, and so are using the regulator as a 
vehicle to push various agendas. The Ipso 
guidance says that journalists should ‘pre- 
sent more than one opinion’. Tell that to 
Rod Liddle. Then there is the more trou- 
bling suggestion that ‘journalists may find it 
helpful to consider the expertise of the per- 
son/organisation, their background and any 
previous comments on the issues, in decid- 
ing who to approach for comment’. In other 


How should an important piece of 
investigative journalism. be balanced, 
and who decides what's ‘insensitive’? 


words, self-appointed Muslim spokesmen 
such as Miqdaad Versi? 

Even without the new Ipso guidance in 
place, a number of editors and journalists 
have spoken privately to us about the ‘chill- 
ing effect’ that has already occurred in rela- 
tion to subjects that touch on Islam. There 
is a degree of self-censorship going on and 
this raises the question: what stories have 
been set aside on the grounds that pursuing 
them might bring too much trouble? Note 
that some of the UK’s foremost investiga- 
tive journalists — such as Andrew Norfolk 
and Dominic Kennedy of the Times — have 
already been denounced by activists for 
their alleged ‘Islamophobia’. 

It won’t end here. If the new Ipso guid- 
ance is published, it is likely to be ‘banked’ 
as a useful concession on the road towards 
yet further restrictions on media freedom. 
The next step could be for activist groups 
to obtain changes to the Editors’ Code, so 
that it would prohibit discrimination against 
groups of people — as well as individuals (at 
present, it rules out only the latter). 

Editors and journalists are clear that 
such a change — giving activists more power 
to complain ‘on behalf’ of others — would 
mark a sinister turn in press regulation. It 
would deeply compromise the free press. 
But make no mistake. As it stands, that is the 
direction of travel — and time is running out 
to change course. 


Will Heaven is Policy Exchange's 
Director of Policy. 


Double standards 


Regressive demands on the media only hurt minorities 


TREVOR PHILLIPS 


N ext year I will begin my fifth decade 
as a working journalist. As a writer, 
as an executive — and now as the chair 
of Index on Censorship — I have always 
tried to encourage honest, thorough and 
professional reporting and analysis of 
the UK’s ethnic and religious minority 
communities. Unless all our citizens 
share in a common understanding of 
our nation, the prospect of an integrated 
society will remain a distant dream, 

The key words here are ‘honest’ 
and ‘thorough’. The tradition of British 
journalism eschews propaganda and 
partisanship. In my early days reporting 
on minority communities in London, 
many urged our teams to avoid topics 
that might lead others to stigmatise 
those communities; but had we done 
so, the principal losers would have 
been those very minorities. Had we 
avoided tackling the over-representation 
of young black men in prison, on 
the grounds that the story would 
‘criminalise’ the community, many of 
the reforms that kept some out of jail 
might never even have been considered. 
Failing to investigate the corrupt 
practices of politicians in some parts of 
the city would have left Muslim-majority 
neighbourhoods to languish under the 
dead hand of municipal corruption. 

Most British Muslims believe in 
and uphold the common values of our 
nation: the rule of law, the freedom to 
speak as they wish and to practise their 
faith as they see fit. It is a desperate 
shame that those who claim to act 
in their interests are now devoting 
such enormous amounts of energy 
to suppressing thorough and honest 
journalism about the one British 
community which most needs its story 
to be told to a wider public. 

‘Sensitive’ and ‘contextualised’ 
reporting about Muslims may sound like 
a cause that any right-minded individual 
would support. But as Policy Exchange’s 
meticulous research shows, what is 
being demanded by, for example, the 
Muslim Council of Britain is instead a 
kind of media apartheid, under which 
Muslim communities are reported on 
according to rules and conventions 
not applied to others; where work by 
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| non-Muslim professionals is judged 
by different standards from those who 
claim to follow the faith; and where 
those standards would be policed by 
self-appointed community leaders such 
as the MCB, sitting in judgment like a 
modern-day Lord Chamberlain. 
Take the proposition that reporters 
| should be required to consider ‘tensions 
between communities’. Two years 
before the death of Stephen Lawrence, 
Tcommissioned and presented aTV 
investigation into a spate of murders 
of young black people in south- 
east London. Local authority bosses 
complained that we had overnight 
set black against white, increased 
tension locally and driven house 
prices through the floor. They were 
undoubtedly correct; so should we have 
| thought about these ‘impacts’ before 
broadcasting? In my view, not for a 
single second, and I would say the same 
| if making that decision today. 
Would-be censors also advance 
the seemingly innocuous requirement 
to publish more than one opinion in 
any given story. This is an iniquitous 
imposition. When covering racial attacks 
on Muslim retailers, it would have had 
me asking ‘how many opinions, exactly?’ 
— and whether I would seriously be 
expected to interview any members of 
| the English Defence League who would 
seek to justify those attacks. 
| What is exceptionally disappointing 
is the surrender of those who should 
know better — including Ipso, the press 
regulator — to some of these regressive 
trends. Of course, it is vital for writers to 
hear the views of everyone involved in 
a story, if they are willing to share them. 
However, this has never meant assuming 
that all members of an ethnic or religious 
group share the same perspective. And 
still less should it lead to editors putting 
a veto in the hands of self-appointed 
community spokespeople, or ‘media 
monitors’ — in effect a religious thought 
police, which might not seem out of place 
in Turkey or Saudi Arabia, but which 
should have no function in the UK. 


Trevor Phillips is a Senior Fellow at 
Policy Exchange. 
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Fair game 


Celebrity outrage over trophy hunting is missing the point 


¢ hy would anyone 

want to destroy 

something so beauti- 
ful, then stuff its poor lifeless body 
to keep as some kind of macabre 
trophy?’ In her first speech after 
moving into Downing Street, 
Carrie Symonds, the PM’s girl- 
friend, chose to attack trophy 
hunting. ‘A trophy is meant to be 
a prize, something you’re award- 
ed if you’ve achieved something 
of merit that requires great skill and talent,’ 
she said. “lrophy hunting is not that — it is 
the opposite of that. It is cruel, it is sick, it is 
cowardly and I will never, ever understand 
the motivation to do it” 

Carrie is not alone. Lately, it feels as 
though there isn’t a TV celebrity who 
doesn’t feel outraged about shooting big 
game. Since its formation just over a year 
ago, the Campaign to Ban Trophy Hunt- 
ing has amassed a list of supporters that 
reads like the guest list for a BBC Christ- 
mas drinks do. Lorraine Kelly, Carol Vorder- 
man, Nicky Campbell, Michael Palin and Ed 
Sheeran have all pledged their support. To 
be fair to Ed he has actually been to Africa, 
to Liberia, though the film he made there 
was considered by one African commenta- 
tor to be ‘the most offensive and stereotypi- 
cal fundraising video of the year’. 

The trouble with all this righteous 
rage is that big game hunting, or trophy 
hunting, is far from a simple story. Hunt- 
ing is an industry that, for instance, brings 
each of Namibia’s 82 community-owned 
game conservancies an average income of 
100 million Namibian dollars a year (rough- 
ly £5.5 million). Furthermore, according to 
government figures, the sector has created 
15,000 jobs including trackers and skilled 
taxidermists — there’s nothing nastier than 
a mouldy stuffed leopard. Even more inter- 
esting for Ed and Carrie, Namibia is a coun- 
try where wildlife is booming, with the rhino 
population growing 6 per cent a year and 
elephant numbers doubling since 1995. 

Earlier this year, just over the border, 
poor President Masisi of Botswana came in 
for a personal attack from Joanna Lumley 
who insisted that he keep in place the ban 
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on hunting elephants. For a bit of context, 
Botswana has a stable population of 130,000 
elephants. In other words, they’re doing just 
fine, thanks. It’s precisely because they were 
thriving that the decision was made to allow 
a number of elephants to be shot. This wasn’t 
just to bring in cash either — it followed a 
consultation that found rural livelihoods 
were being destroyed by more adventur- 
ous elephants trampling over farmland and 
coming into conflict with people. A team had 
been set up to usher them away, but inevita- 
bly the damage is done before they arrive. 


Why should Joanna Lumley privilege 
the lives of elephants over people? 
Isn’t this white privilege at its worst? 


Why should Lumley privilege the lives of 
elephants over people? And isn’t this white 
privilege at its worst? In some agrarian parts 
of Botswana almost 50 per cent of people 
live below the poverty line. It’s easy to see 
why, to ordinary Botswanans, Lumley lob- 
bying the President to keep a hunting ban in 
place was classic western arrogance. 

However much you love animals, it’s 
really worth trying to look at African con- 
servation issues from an African point of 
view. Last year, Prince William came in 
for some stick after official footage was 
released showing him visiting conservation 
projects in Tanzania and protesting against 
poaching. The video featured just one black 
person, whose contribution was an ador- 
ing appraisal of William’s leadership skills. 
Mordecai Ogada, an ecologist who spe- 
cialises in community-based conservation, 
suggested the film conveyed a damaging 


narrative: ‘The message that goes 
out is that African wildlife is in 
danger, and the source of the 
danger is black people.’ 

Dr Ogada has a point. And isn’t 
it a little rich of Prince William and 
his pals to decide to save African 
wildlife from poachers when Brit- 
ish high society, in the last century, 
spent decades profiting from pil- 
laging African ivory? 

Dr Ogada also pointed out ‘the 
vilification of local people provides justifi- 
cation for human rights abuscs, such as the 
indiscriminate shooting of poachers’. Tragi- 
cally, fatal shoot-outs between landowners 
and poachers in Kenya are not uncommon. 
Ricky Gervais suggested on a 2015 radio 
programme that rather than hunt animals, 
why don’t we say ‘for $10,000 you can hunt 
a poacher’? Great idea Ricky: kill Africans 
for trying to monetise their own wildlife. 

In the past few years, it has been report- 
ed that elephants and tigers in India, where 
hunting is illegal, kill one person a day. British 
tabloid readers will be familiar with stories 
about villagers brutally firebombing ele- 
phants that destroy their crops. Meanwhile, 
expensive military-style operations are reg- 
ularly deployed by local authorities to track 
down man-eating tigers. It might be interest- 
ing to ask rural Indian communities whether 
they would welcome people who want to pay 
vast sums to cull problem creatures. 

The irony of the trophy hunting ban — 
one that’s lost on its celebrity followers 
— is that the best way of preventing poach- 
ing is to sanction controlled trophy hunting. 
The mantra in Namibia when it comes to 
big game is that ‘if it pays it stays’. In other 
words, local communities look after wildlife 
because it is legal to sustainably monetise it. 
In the likes of Kenya, hunting is illegal and 
poaching is rife. There is bleak logic in the 
fact that if impoverished people can’t charge 
tourists to cull certain animals, they will 
simply slaughter them and make money 
from selling their body parts. 


SPECTATOR.CO.UK/RADIO 
Patrick Galbraith and Dr Mark Jones on 
the morality of hunting. 
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JAMES DELINGPOLE 


My foolproof plan to beat the autumn blues 


ou know that awful, gnawing, depress- 

ing feeling you’ve got right now? The 

one that notices how shockingly early 
the sun is setting and how shabby and played 
out and autumnal the borders are looking 
and how listless and flat everything feels 
what with no holidays to look forward to 
and the house empty of kids? The one that 
groans at the thought of all those uncom- 
pleted tasks and the mountain of hassle and 
nose-to-the-grindstone grimness which must 
be negotiated, somehow, between now and 
Christmas? 

Well, I hate to say this but I haven’t got 
it. For possibly the first time in my life since 
my parents shipped me off to that horrid, 
spartan boarding school I called Colditz, I’m 
experiencing early September without the 
faintest urge to want to kill myself. I’m not 
thinking back wistfully to those calamari in 
the taverna by that secluded inlet or the fat, 
red ripeness of those Italian tomatoes or the 
azure stillness of the Mediterranean on that 
first morning dip because this summer hols, 
for once, I didn’t do any of that stuff. 

I didn’t even have a holiday in England 
or Wales or Scotland. And that’s my secret. 
If you want to beat the September blues, stay 
home all summer and just carry on working. 


It won't make you feel better but that’s not’ 


really the aim. What matters is that by the 
end of a summer at home, you’re inured to 
the pain, like the old lag in the POW camp, 
watching the newcomers arrive from their 
freshly crashed Lancasters, their silk scarves 
still fresh and clean from Blighty, their eyes 
bright with the prospect of camaraderie and 
imminent escape. ‘Hah! Let’s see if you’re so 
cheerful after a night on a bed where all the 
wooden slats have been removed to prop up 
the tunnels” you mutter. 

Don’t worry: what I’m not going to do 
is wax lyrical about the secret amazingness 
of England in August, whose hidden gems 
we tragically overlook when we fly off to 
the Med. That’s because England in August 
is dreary as hell. The fields round where I 
live, so fresh and verdant and beguiling in 
June, have turned yellow with nasty scratchy 
spindly grass that even the sheep won’t eat 
and thistles whose spines work their way 
into your socks, Walking the dog is a chore 


because of all the seed heads you have to 
spend hours afterwards working out of its 
ears. Anyway, it’s too hot to go on very long 

. walks, Unless, of course, it’s raining — which 
it does more than you think because, face it, 
August is fake summer. It’s more like early 
autumn. 

What’s great about this, though, is that 
you don’t feel bad about staying indoors 
sitting at a desk. On the contrary, you rath- 
er enjoy the virtuous sensation of carrying 
on, holding the fort, while all your com- 
rades have deserted their posts. Better still, 
though it’s work it’s only pretend work. No 


For possibly the first time in my life 
I’m experiencing early September 
without the faintest urge to kill myself 


one achieves anything in August, Everyone 
assumes everyone else is away on holiday 
and adjusts their expectations accordingly. 
So: all the kudos for putting in the hours, but 
only half the effort. 

Because everyone is away, you feel under 
no pressure to have any kind of social life. 
For most of the year, I find it really stress- 
ful trying to think up compelling excuses 
for turning down invitations. But in summer 
they dry up completely, leaving you with a 
calendar so boundless and bare that you 
suddenly become liberated, itchy of foot and 
quite adventurous, 

For example, this August, noticing that 
we had an entire month of weekends (and 


Sactelda 
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weekdays, come to that) free, I decided that 
finally the time had come to accept a long- 
running open invitation to visit a mad Twit- 
ter friend and his family at their country 
retreat in Scotland. 

Normally, as is the way with long-running 
open invitations, this would never have hap- 

| pened. (The Fawn: ‘But who are these peo- 
ple? You don’t know them. You can’t say yes 
to some random stranger just because he 
likes your Spectator calumn!’) But because 
it was August, everyone’s resistance was low, 
and I had no problem whatsoever dragging 
my family on a five-hour drive north of the 
Wall to hang out with this crazed Corbynista 
I'd only ever encountered on social media. 

To be fair, though, that was the sum 
total of our August excitement. The rest 
of it was just a daily reminder of why it is 
people go away in August. But oddly, as I 
flicked through their tweets about the lovely 
places where they were staying I didn’t feel 
remotely envious because I knew — as they 
all knew — that no matter how exclusive 
their resort, how talented their private cook 
or how ancient their chateau, the time would 
soon come when they’d be queuing up with 
all the other Ryanair and easyJet passengers, 
worrying whether they’d put in the right col- 
lection time for the airport meet and greet, 
wondering if there’d be anything edible in 
the fridge when they got home and fretting 
about all the news they’d missed. 

The late Frank Johnson used to write 
a regular column busting the myth that 
nothing happens in August. But I’m going 
to have to disagree. I’ve read lots and lots 
in the newspapers about stuff that has pur- 
portedly been happening: unprecedented 
fires in the Amazon caused by President 
Bolsonaro and global warming, mass pro- 
tests against the prorogation of parliament. 
As soon as you start examining the detail, 
though, you realise it’s all fake news cooked 
up to fill space. 

Anyway, enough whining. I’m off to the 
beach. The thing I forgot to mention is that 
though I didn’t take a holiday all summer, 
I have just popped down to Devon for one 
now. It’s great: summer weather at autumn 
prices — and emptiness. You should try it 
some time. 
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Village fate 


Moving to the country was a huge mistake 


s newlyweds in our late twenties, 

my husband and I decided to move 

from a crime-ridden (if trendy) Lon- 
don postcode to a picture-postcard village 
within commuting distance of the capital. 
We bought a rather run-down cottage which 
we imagined would be the perfect canvas 
for our aspirations: island benches, planta- 
tion shutters and lashings of Farrow & Ball. 
We’d get the house done and have some 
babies. There would be country dog walks, 
veg patches and village fetes. What bliss. 

Before we moved in, we chatted to a 
friendly elderly man in the village. ‘Oh 
there’s been lots of change in the village 
lately, he told us. Like what? ‘People mov- 
ing in, people moving out...’ How funny, we 
thought, that a few new residents counts as 
radical change. In retrospect, it should have 
been a warning sign. 

Things started off well. We subjected our 
neighbours to a charm offensive: homemade 
cakes, wine, cards, invitations to dinner. We 
signed up to help with church activities, 
made food for local events, and donated a 
fancy bottle of champagne to the village raf- 
fle. ‘It’s so nice,’ I told my London friends 
piously. ‘Such a sense of community.’ 

But then came the fence. When we 
moved in, our garden was surrounded by 
a mostly dead, mostly brown hedge with a 
big hole in the middle. So down came the 
grotty conifers, and up went a smart new 
fence. A few days into the work, the man in 
charge of building it told us that he’d been 
harangued by some passing locals. We were 
a bit shocked by that, but he shrugged. ‘Pret- 
ty typical in places like this, he said. 

At the church AGM, we found out what 
he meant, Everyone knew that we were 
‘the people with the fence’. Some villagers 
were perfectly nice about it; others were 
eye-wateringly rude. The fence was ‘stark’. 
‘I very much hope it softens,’ said another 
neighbour. The hedge had been a beloved 
fixture, as it turned out, despite its manky 
state. Removing it was akin to pissing up the 
wall of the parish church. 

Soon after we found out that someone 
had called the council to complain about 
our fence. We eventually worked out that 
the call had come from the people next 
door who had initially seemed so nice. More 
fool us. Soon their friendly greetings stopped 
and were replaced by glares. Our old 
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LOUISE PERRY 


London neighbours used to brawl, vomit 
and shoot up in the street, but at least they 
weren’t sanctimonious, 

There is a secret set of rules in these 
places that you can only learn the hard way. 
Occasionally locals will give you pointers. 
Early on, someone left an aggressive note on 
our car telling us never to exercise our dog 
on a small patch of greenery nearby because 
it was private property. But we had never 
taken our dog anywhere near this area, so 
assumed it must have been a warning issued 
in advance. We discovered that there is a 
strict hicrarchy which is calculated solely 


Our old London neighbours used 
to brawl, vomit and shoot up, but at 
least they weren't sanctimonious 


by time served. So the lady with a propane 
bird cannon gets a free pass because she is 
the longest-standing resident of the village. 
Never mind that the cannon stops her neigh- 
bours from sleeping; she’s been running the 
village raffle since coronation year. 

People here really don’t like change, 
particularly if they’re elderly. It’s perfectly 
acceptable to allow your house to fall into 
decay, as long as you don’t change anything. 
No development goes unprotested, even 
when it would benefit the local area. A pro- 
posed bypass that would hugely reduce traf- 
fic through the village is fiercely resisted by 
locals who might be able to see the new road 
from the end of their orchards. They don’t 
seem to realise that opposition to all forms 
of change only makes it more likely that the 
worst forms of change will win out. Driv- 
ing through the area, you frequently come 
across the remnants of traditional villag- 
es, now swallowed up by urban sprawl, but 


‘I was this close to No. 10 
and then they saw my name.’ 


efforts to resist the onward march of devel- 
opers fail because the council have learnt 
to disregard the views of people who are 
fundamentally unreasonable. 

It’s no surprise that English villages 
are in terminal decline. Post offices, village 
halls, GP surgeries, shops, petrol stations 
and pubs have suffered from widespread 
closures, with rural schools particularly hard 
hit. Liberal Democrat MP Matthew Taylor, 
author of a National Housing Federation 
report on rural living, points out that vil- 
lages are increasingly becoming ‘ghettos of 
the very rich and the elderly’, and if current 
trends continue, almost half of rural house- 
holds will be over the age of 65 by 2039. 
If there are no working-age adults to run 
the local village services, then those services 
cease to exist; and when there are no village 
services, working-age adults are reluctant 
to move to an area. 

All of this creates a hostile environment 
for the sort of young people who might 
bring fresh blood to the community, invest 
money into the village, and help in efforts 
to preserve the environment. It was once 
common for people to live in places like this 
from young adulthood through to old age, 
building strong ties to the local area, But vil- 
lages that once would have been made up of 
the full range of age groups look increasing- 
ly like retirement communities. Reactionary 
residents seem incapable of recognising that 
their behaviour doesn’t protect the village, 
but rather hastens its end. 

Six months after we moved in, we 
found out that our next-door neighbour 
had been furtively coordinating a cam- 
paign to encourage other neighbours to 
make complaints to the council about 
our new fence. At that point we decid- 
ed we'd had enough and moved back to 
London. Last week, Rory Sutherland sug- 
gested that no one ever does this. We did, 
because a long commute is only worth it if 
coming home is a joy, and the toxic culture 
we discovered in our village made life 
there far from joyful. Our house is now a 
holiday cottage, which we rent out to the 
sort of young urban people who fantasise 
about rural life but are wise enough not to 
try it full-time. They are delighted by the 
chocolate box village and quirky décor — 
and have no idea how dysfunctional the 
community really is. 
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AUTUMN & WINTER EXHIBITIONS 


FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 


This autumn and winter bring a host of major new exhibitions to some of our favourite museums and galleries in Europe. 
We have selected some highlights below, ranging from Diirer in Vienna, to Peggy Guggenheim’s modern art collection in 
Venice — and including some of the greatest works of the Impressionists in Madrid and Rome. 


We have also created four suggested short breaks including tickets for each exhibition as well as flights, private transfers 
and comfortable hotels in the best locations. More information on these and other upcoming exhibitions, alongside our full 
range of carefully-selected hotels in each city is available on our website — however, for expert advice and a tailor-made 
quotation, please telephone one of our experienced consultants in the Kirker office — 020 7593 2283. 


Prices are per person and include flights, transfers, accommodation with breakfast, entrance to the exhibitions, and the services 
of the Kirker Concierge. 


ALBERTINA - VIENNA 


‘Direr’ from 20 September 2019 - 6 January 2020 
Albrecht Diirer, was one of the finest draughtsmen of the mediaeval era. 
Vienna's Albertina Museum is home to the world’s largest and most 
important Diirer collection, and this winter’s major new exhibition will 
unite the museum’s own pieces with international loans to create an 
extraordinary collection of over 200 works. 


Savoy *** Superior 
Noted for its friendly staff and relaxing 
atmosphere, the Savoy is a privately-owned 
hotel with 42 rooms, located just five 
minutes’ walk from the Museum Quarter. 


3 night price from £598 


Young Hare, 
Diirer : 


Includes entrance to the Albertina 


PALAZZO BONAPARTE - ROME 


‘Secret Impressionists’ 
6 October 2019 - 8 March 2020 
Palazzo Bonaparte, ouce the home of Napoleon’s mother, has been 
converted into a new exhibition space which launches this autumn with 
an exhibition of 50 Impressionist works from important private collections, 
including paintings by Monet, Renoir, Cézanne, Pissarro, Sisley, Gauguin 
and Signac, most of which have rarely been seen in public. 


Palazzo Bonaparte 


Regno *** Superior 
This family-run hotel is located in the heart 
of ancient Rome, clase to Palazzo Bonaparte. 
All 66 bedrooms are pleasantly furnished and 
there is a small lounge and a bar. 


3 night price from £698 


Tncludes entrance to the Palazzo Bonaparte 


Speak to an expert or request a brochure: 


020 7593 2283 quote code XSP 


www.kirkerholidays.com 


PEGGY GUGGENHEIM - VENICE 


‘The Last Dogaressa’ 
21 September 2019 - 27 January 2020 

This new exhibition at Peggy Guggenheim’s Palazzo will reveal 
the fascinating story of her time in Venice from 1948 until her death 
in 1979, through works that she acquired during this period. — from 

well-known paintings such as René Magritte’s Empire of Light to 

rarely exhibited works from the Collection by artists such as René Bré, 
Guwyther Irwin, and Grace Hartigan. 


American Dinesen **** 
Located overlooking a picturesque canal justa 
few minutes’ walk from the Guggenheim the 
American Dinesen is a delightful hotel with 
just 27 bedrooms and a small terrace on the 
second floor. 


3 night price from £629 


Includes entrance to the Peggy Guggenheim 


MUSEUM THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA - 


MADRID 


“The Impressionists and Photography’ 
5 October 2019 - 26 January 2020 
Madrid's Thyssen launches a new winter exhibition which follows the influence 
of early photography on the Impressionists — and vice versa. With both 
photographers such as Le Gray, Cuvelier, Nadar and Disderi, and paintings by 
Manet, Degas and their contemporaries, the exhibition explores the treatment of 
light through eight selected subjects common to both media. 


Villa Real ***** 
Opposite the Parliament building 
and the famous Thyssen museum, 
the Villa Real has 115 rooms, a 
stylish bar and restaurant. 


3 night price from £668 


Tucludes entrance to the Thyssen 


FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 


‘ 


Claim a FREE TICKET when you subscribe to The Spectator for just £] a week. Go to www.spectator.co.uk/PM 


Can Boris do it? 


Tuesday 17 September 2019, 7 p.m. 
Emmanuel Centre, Westminster, London SWI1P 3DW 


It’s Boris against parliament — but will Brexit prevail? Are we heading 


for a clean break, a general election, or a constitutional crisis? 


Join The Spectator’s Fraser Nelson, James Forsyth, Katy Balls and 
Matthew Parris along with the Telegraph’s Tim Stanley as we put the 


new prime minister in the spotlight. 


Tickets Book now a 


Subscriber rate: £25 www.spectator.co.uk/Boris3 SPECT ATOR 
Standard rate: £35 020 7961 0044 d ‘ 


A s you glide in to land at the airport 
outside Algiers, the landscape 
resembles that of Tuscany: a coastal plain 
laced with vineyards giving way to low 
hills filled with chequerboards of olive 
groves and slopes of newly harvested 
wheat fields, Beyond rise blue mountains 
with windbreaks of holm oaks where 
storks glide into land on their nests atop 
the minarets of the village mosques. It 
was while walking in these hills, a week 
into our Algerian holiday, that we came 
across a most unexpected discovery. 
On the lee of a slope overlooking the 
old Roman town of Tiddis, we found 
a large round burial monument that 
looked a little like a miniature version 
of the drum of Castel Sant’Angelo in 
Rome, originally built as the tomb of 
Hadrian. The similarity was perhaps 
intentional, for the tomb was erected 
to commemorate a local boy made 
good, a protégé of that same Roman 
emperor. Quintus Lollius Urbicus was 
an Algerian Berber cavalry commander 
who started his life putting down a 
Jewish revolt in 2nd-century Palestine 
and ended his career as prefect of Rome. 
On the way, he was promoted toa 
legionary general, maintaining the Rhine 
and Danube frontiers, before being 
sent westward to the furthest and most 
uncivilised extremities of the empire 
soon after Hadrian’s death. Here he 
doubled the size of the Roman fortress 
| at Corbridge, conquered Scotland, 

built the Antonine Wall, before finally 

becoming, around ap 142, the first 

African governor of Britain. 


W: always imagine that the current - 
of colonisation runs one way, west 
to east, but there are frequent reminders 
in Algeria that history is a little more 
complicated than this. After all, it was 
North Africans who did much of the 
conquering of north Britain for the 
Romans: Quintus Lollius Urbicus was 
originally from the Algerian hills above 
the provincial capital of Constantine, 
while the Emperor Septimus Severus, 


LETTER FROM ALGERIA 


William Dalrymple 


Hammer of the Caledonii,--- was from 
Leptis Magna in modern Libya. The history 
of the slave trade is also more complicated 
in these parts too. In the early 17th century, 
at the height of the Barbary pirates, the 
population of the port of Algiers consisted 
of around 250,000 free Muslims who 

were looked after and served by 100,000 
white Christian slaves. In all, perhaps 

a million Europeans were enslaved in 
North Africa at this time. Most of these 
were captured from the northern shores 

of the Mediterranean, but around 20,000 
were British. These included Elizabeth 
Marsh, enslaved as late as 1756, who ended 
her life in East India Company Bengal, 
and about whom Linda Colley has written 
a wonderful biography. 


s late as 1960 Algeria was home to 

more than a million French settlers 
or pieds noirs, including Albert Camus and 
the young Yves St Laurent. In the bloody 
1954-62 War of Independence which ended 
French rule in Algeria, perhaps as many as 
25,000 French and one million Algerians 
lost their lives in Franco-A lgerian fighting, 
a terrible tale brilliantly told in Alistair 
Horne’s classic study A Savage War of 
Peace. In contrast, despite horrific death 
tolls in Hindu-Muslim violence at Partition 
and the creation of Muslim-only Pakistan, 
only seven Brits lost their lives in 1947 
during the British decolonisation of 
South Asia. The man to thank for this, more 
than anyone, is probably Lord Cornwallis, 
the British general who received such an 
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Company is published by Bloomsbury. 


unfair caricature in the Mel Gibson 
movie The Patriot. Having surrendered 
British forces in America to Washington 
at Yorktown in 1781, Cornwallis was 
recruited by the East India Company 
to make sure the same never happened 
in British India. He achieved this by 
enacting one simple law which made 

it illegal, except in very exceptional 
cases such as indigo plantations or hill 
stations, for British individuals ever to 
own land in India. This meant no settler 
class developed, as in the 13 American 
Colonies or French Algeria. Asa 

result, in 1947, the last British officials 
were able to board their ships in 
Bombay harbour with little more than 
a backward glance, a regretful shrug 
and a rush to buy leafy bungalows in 
Tunbridge Wells. 


his week I publish The Anarchy: 

The Relentless Rise of the East 
India Company, a book I’ve been 
working on for the past six years. We 
still talk about the British conquering 
India, but that phrase disguises a more 
sinister reality. For it was not of course 
the British government that began 
seizing chunks of India in the mid-18th 
century, but a dangerously unregulated 
private company — the world’s first 
multinational — headquartered in one 
small London office, five windows wide. 
India’s transition to colonialism, in other 
words, took place under a for-profit 
corporation which existed entirely for 
the purpose of enriching its investors. 
Three hundred and twenty years after 
its founding, with a corporate mogul 
sitting in the White House attempting 
to use his dollars to buy whole nations, 
and with a former chief executive of 
Exxonmobil recently retired from his 
position as secretary of state, the story 
of the East India Company has never 
been more current. 


William Dalrymple’s The Anarchy: 
The Relentless Rise of the East India 
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Helping the homeless 


Sir: The number of rough sleepers in one 
of the richest countries on the planet is 
surely a finger of accusation pointed at our 
generation (‘Wake-up call’, 31 August). 
Adam Holloway is correct when he says 
that giving cash directly to those living on 
the streets often compounds rather than 
alleviates the problem. 

Smarter ways should be found to direct 
compassion effectively, and a new charity, 
Nextmeal, is attempting to do just this, It 
uses GPS mapping technology to locate 
the nearest centre helping the homeless. 
The database currently details almost 
400 such centres across the country, most 
of which are charities that can dovetail 
with state services. Thousands of cards 
have been printed with a link to the 
website, www.nextmeal.com. Giving the 
card rather than cash directs people, via 
the website, to the closest place of safety 
offering food, support and help. Cards are 
being distributed through businesses, faith 
groups, transport hubs and hospitals. We 
should all carry a few on our person. 

There are no simple answers, but there 
are ways in which smart technology such 
as this might enable our generally caring 
population to help. My Labour colleague 
Catherine West and [ will be hosting a 
meeting at the House of Commons on 
17 October to introduce Nextmeal to 
decision-makers and supporters across 
parliament. We hope to attract significant 
support for this valuable initiative. 
Andrew Mitchell 
MP for Royal Sutton Coldfield 


Brexit logic? 


Sir: I was amused to see Rodric Braithwaite 
echo the ‘percentage claim’ that forms 
a major plank of Remainer narrative 
(‘Failure of the grand design’, 31 August) 
when he contrasts the ‘two thirds’ of the 
electorate who in 1975 supported EEC 
membership against the ‘small margin’ by 
which people voted to leave the EU in 2016. 
The pro-EU vote in 1975 was indeed 
67.23 per cent compared with the anti-EU 
vote share in 2016 of 51.89 per cent. But the 
number of votes cast tells a different story. 
The 17,378,581 pro-EU votes in 1975 do not 
constitute such an overwhelming argument 
when compared with the astonishingly 
similar 17,410,742 anti-EU votes in 2()16; 
a negligible swing against the EU of 32,161 
votes. If 17 million votes were enough to 
secure membership 44 years ago, then 
surely the same amount must qualify for 
now tearing up the membership card? 
Stephen Hand 
Chipping Sodbury, South Gloucestershire 
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LETTERS 


Part-time police 


Sir: The answer to the current breakdown 
of law and order would be far better solved 
by the establishment of a part-time paid 
police reserve, along the lines of the highly 
successful retained firefighters service, 
rather than recruiting 20,000 graduates 

as regular police officers (“Black and blue’, 
24 August). 

The advantages of a paid police reserve 
are many. For a start, they would be mostly 
available at weekends, when so much crime 
is committed and when police forces are 
already fully stretched. They would also 
enable rural areas to once again enjoy a 
police presence. Police stations in market 
towns would be able to stay open at 
weekends and could be re-established in 
towns where they have been closed. But 
perhaps most importantly they would 
reconnect the police with the community 
they are meant to be policing. 

Finally a paid police reserve would be 
enormously cheaper than expanding the 
regular police, and would enable regular 
policemen to see more of their families. 
Francis Fulford 
Dunsford, Exeter 


RADIO 


SPECTATOR 
RADIO 


Writers worth listening to 


Every day, a new podcast is released on 
Spectator Radio. Hear some of our best 
writers talk to leading names in politics, 


literature, religion and culture. 


GUESTS INCLUDE 


Tony Abbott ¢ Joan Collins 
Emma Barnett ¢ Lemn Sissay 
José Pizarro * Jan Moir 


and many more... 


VISIT: 
spectator.co.uk/ radio 


Chamberlain myths 


Sir: Bruce Anderson refers to Neville 
Chamberlain’s taste for Chateau Margaux 
(Drink, 31 August). But Chamberlain came 
nowhere near Mr Anderson’s remarkable 
consumption. Natural abstemiousness 
and recurrent gout confined him to an 
occasional glass, often to accompany his 
voracious reading of Shakespeare, Conrad, 
George Eliot and a host of other authors. 
He was also a fine writer, but his death two 
months after resigning as Churchill’s right- 
hand man in September 1940 deprived the 
world of his account of his quest for peace. 
Instead Churchill’s post-war memoirs 
became the authorised version, and Tim 
Bouverie, to whom Anderson refers, has 
reprised the familiar themes. The story 
will eventually be told in a responsible 
historical manner that does Chamberlain 
justice, and pays proper regard to his 
huge spending on defence. As Professor 
David Dilks, the leading authority on 
Chamberlain has shown, rearmament 
consumed some 50 per cent of GNP in his 
premiership. Eighty years ago this week 
Chamberlain took a united, re-armed 
nation to war in alliance with the self- 
governing Dominions, ensuring that during 
the years ahead Britain never stood alone, 
as it would have done if no agreement had 
been reached at Munich. 
Alistair Lexden 
(Author of Neville Chamberlain: 
Redressing the Balance, 20/8) 
House of Lords, London SW1 


Harry’s choices 


Sir: Prince Harry lecturing others about 
climate responsibility while ignoring his 
own advice invites disdain (Letters, 31 
August). It has damaged the goodwill he 
enjoyed as Diana’s son and as a remarkable 
young man in his own right. By all means 
let him rejoin the army if he wishes. 
Unfortunately he is now mainly regarded 
as a celebrity, which would make things 
more difficult for him. 

Sue Bailey 

Melbourne, Australia 


European fusion 


Sir: I am very glad that the admirable 
Martin Vander Weyer has been eating so 
well in France, but I wonder if it betrays 

an essential confusion about Europe that 
in the Dordogne he has been enjoying 
(Spanish) gazpacho and (Italian) risotto 
(Any other business, 31 August). Whatever 
happened to terroir? 

Stephen Bayley 

London W8 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS | MARTIN VANDER WEYER 


The PPI scandal ends at last — but 


the nuisance calls will keep coming 


f all the stains on the reputation of | 


UK banks, the PPI scandal is surely 

the most shameful, the most reveal- 
ing of low human behaviour and the one 
with the most far-reaching consequences. 
Between 1990 and 2010, some 30 million 
customers were sold Payment Protection 
Insurance, supposedly designed to cover 
them if they became unable to make debt 
repayments; no one knows what proportion 
of those policies were ‘mis-sold’, but com- 
pensation has so far amounted to more than 
£36 billion, plus £12 billion of admin costs 
for the banks. As the final claims deadline 
approached last Thursday, Lloyds — the 
worst offender, with RBS in second place 
— was still receiving PPI-related calls at the 
rate of 190,000 a week. 

The effect has been, first, to intensify the 
erosion of trust in banks and the wider finan- 
cial services industry — while launching a 
cynical boom in claims soliciting, much of 
it based on nuisance phone calls and adver- 
tising that presented payouts as a potential 
lottery win for consumers who never real- 
ised they had bought PPI in the first place. 
Also eroded were the banks’ capacity to lend 
to business customers and to pay dividends 
to shareholders, including pension funds — 
while the flow of compensation payments, 
peaking at £6.3 billion in 2012, represented 
an unexpected economic boost that is now 
dribbling to an end. But that was also a shift 
of resources towards short-term consumer 
spending that might otherwise have contrib- 
uted to long-term capital investment. 

Car-dealers, conservatory builders and 
package-holiday providers will be among 
the biggest losers. Thousands of contract 
staff hired by banks to process PPI files 
will lose their jobs, as will some of the call- 
centre operatives who have plagued our 
phone lines over the past few years. But 
that, I fear, is one residue of PPI that won't 
go away. The speculative claims industry is 
already turning its attention to payday loans, 
savings products, airline delays and medical 
issues — and you may be sure those mad- 
dening calls will never stop coming. 


Thatcher in reverse 


An FT series this week on the potential eco- 
nomic impacts of a Jeremy Corbyn govern- 
ment — the chances of which are creeping 
upwards — included this chilling quote from 
Momentum founder Jon Lansman:‘We have 
to do what Thatcher did in reverse... We 
have to create a constituency of an awful lot 
of people with an obvious stake in a contin- 
uing Labour government.’ If that means a 
new generation of voters who think them- 
selves better off as a result of government 
policies, there is a perverse congruence 
between the two revolutions in question. 

’ Margaret Thatcher wanted to create a 
nation of homeowners, shareholders and 
business owners — and, of course, natural 
Tory voters — through a right to buy for 
council house tenants, mass offerings of 
privatisation shares and the encouragement 
of self-employment and small business. 
Corbyn and John McDonnell propose a right 
to buy for tenants of private landlords, fierce 
taxes on wealth, high incomes and corporate 
profits, and the expropriation of what the FT 
reckons to be £300 billion worth of shares 
in UK companies into an ‘Inclusive Owner- 
ship Fund’ which would be controlled by the 
Treasury but would pay fixed dividends to 
those companies’ workers. 

Both those policy platforms repre- 
sent radical redistributions of capital — 
but Thatcher’s was genuinely designed to 
improve voters’ lives and prospects, and 
in millions of cases it achieved just that. 
Labour’s is designed to penalise capitalism, 
at whatever cost, while (as Lansman’s words 
imply) making the mass of voters more 
dependent on the state. Of all possible out- 
comes of the current turmoil, never forget 
that the Corbyn-McDonnell option would 
be the ultimate catastrophe. 


Trump’s harbinger 


Much has been said about whether the 
recently deceased ‘fossil-fuel billionaire’ 
David Koch and his brother Charles were 
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ultimately responsible for the triumph of 
‘Trump — despite a spat over trade tariffs 
(which the Kochs opposed) in which the 
President called the brothers ‘a total joke’. 
The argument is that the use on a colossal 
scale of the Kochs’ and other business own- 
ers’ ‘dark money’ to back right-wing causes 
and candidates has perverted US democracy 
and fertilised the harsh soil in which Trump’s 
support flourishes. But the path was cleared 
for him a generation ago by another corpo- 
rate celebrity whose death this summer was 
far less noticed: Lee Iacocca, the battling 
executive who rescued Chrysler from the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

Tacocca’s rants against Japanese incur- 
sions into the US car market, and the macho 
persona he projected in Chrysler television 
ads, won him such blue-collar popularity 
that he was urged to become a Democrat 
presidential candidate. In the end he didn’t, 
but pollsters believed if he had he might 
have beaten George Bush Sr in 1988 — and 
for better or worse, the idea was born that 
business braggadocio plus protectionist rage 
add up to the kind of statesmanship Ameri- 
can voters admire. 


Things can only get better 


Back in Blighty after a month of French sun- 
shine, I wish I could find good news on the 
home front. Sadly not. In the construction 
sector, new orders were at their lowest for 
a decade amid concerns ‘overwhelmingly 
attributed to domestic political uncertainty’, 
according to IHS Markit, which also report- 
ed factory activity contracting in August, for 
the fourth month in a row, to its lowest level 
since 2012; while the British Retail Consor- 
tium found August sales ‘flat-lining’ after a 
feeble 0.4 per cent growth over the past 12 
months. But Spectator readers know that 
when the going gets tough, the consolation is 
lunch. So after a purging break while we all 
watch the news from Downing Street, I shall 
revert to my summer practice of offering — 
disguised in economic parables — regular 
value-for-money restaurant tips. 
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A rake’s progress 


By his early twenties, Lucian Freud was already putting 
Casanova in the shade, as Craig Raine reveals 


The Lives of Lucian Freud: Youth 
by William Feaver 
Bloomsbury, £35, pp. 670 


Amedeo Modigliani thought Nina Hamnett, 
muse, painter, memoirist, had “the best tits in 
Europe’. She fell 40 feet from a window and 
was impaled on the basement railings. Not 
suicide. She was peeing out of the window, 
the shared lodging-house lavatory being 
too distant. On her deathbed, her breathing 
was like a harmonica. The collector Roland 
Penrose liked being tied up by a dominatrix, 
a woman wrestler, whom he and his 
photographer wife, Lee Miller, brought to 
England and shared. The busy philosopher 
A. J. Ayer was known as Juan Don. When 
Isabel Rawsthorne finally had sex with the 
persistent, overweight sculptor Eduardo 
Paolozzi, she reported that it was ‘exhaust- 
ing’. She had to do all the work. Auden pre- 
dicted that his last words would be: ‘T’ve 
never done this before.’ Michael ‘Tree, who 
married Anne Cavendish, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s daughter, was a rattle known 
as Radio Belgravia — which might be 
an appropriate subtitle for The Lives of 
Lucian Freud. 

These selected snippets of gossip, 
however interesting, are, you might think, 
peripheral to the life of Lucian Freud. But 
they tell us something crucial about the first 
volume of William Feaver’s biography. It is 
also an autobiography — written up from 
tapes and daily, noted, telephone conver- 
sations with his subject. Freud, who in his 
lifetime had a reputation for discretion and 
was liligious if his privacy was encroached 
on, was an unstoppable gossip.‘ How old am 
Inow?’ he would ask. And that is a chrono- 
logical question the reader is also liable to 
ask in the spate of non-stop disclosure. 

As a biographical method, the rewards 
are obvious. Who but a prig doesn’t want 
to know that Francis Bacon once semi- 
publicly sucked off an unconscious, superb- 
ly endowed workman in a side room of the 
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Colony Room Club? (The man vomited as 
he came.) The drawbacks are repetition, 
obscure chronology, tangled confusion in 
the telling — often quoted directly — and 
lack of explanatory annotation. On the 
one hand, first-hand, hand-held authen- 
ticity; on the other, a slight uncertainty 
and sometimes a yen for something more 
sober, something clearer. 

For example, Freud had a long (by 
his standards) and fairly open affair with 
Belinda ‘Bindy’ Lambton. He painted her 


When asked why he had so many 
children of the same age, Freud replied: 
‘Don’t you realise I had a bicycle?’ 


four times. Her husband, the disgraced peer 
Tony Lambton, bought all four paintings 
for £1,000, including ‘Portrait Fragment’. 
Surely the reader needs to know that 
‘Portrait Fragment’ is a full-frontal depic- 
tion of Lady Lambton’s vulva — impres- 
sive, complicated, the object as in itself 
it really is, in Matthew Arnold’s famous 
phrase. Lower down the scale, readers 
might find it helpful to be told that the 
twice mentioned painter Vic Willing was 
the husband of Paula Rego. 

Equally, after a two-page resumé of the 
slum landlord Peter Rachman, we don’t 
need the epithet ‘the slum landlord’ 20 
pages on. The copy editor should also have 
cut repeated information about Lincoln 
Kirstein’s unhelpful, disparaging remarks 
about ‘Woman with Carnation’, a painting 
he owned. We are twice told, 30 pages apart, 
that Bacon gave, as a wedding present to 
Freud and the heiress Caroline Blackwood, 
his painting of a pope between two sides 
of beef (based on the Deakin photograph 
of himself between two coarse keyboards 
of ribs). 

This volume covers Freud’s childhood, 
awkward adolescence, enlistment in the 
merchant navy and a voyage to New York on 


the SS Baltrover,a long sojourn on the Greek 
island of Poros, two failed marriages (first 
to Kitty Epstein, then to Blackwood) and 
numerous affairs and their progeny. Freud 
comments on the simultaneous children by 
different women: ‘You ask me why are these 
children all the same age? Don’t you realise 
Thad a bicycle?’ (Anne Dunn had ‘three or 
four abortions’.) 

Freud straddled high and low society. 
He lived in lowly Paddington, in Delamere 
Terrace, but we glimpse him explaining his 
tartan trews to Princess Margaret: ‘An old 
Portuguese tartan, ma’am.’ (They were 
Royal Stewart.) He takes Garbo on a date. 
She behaves like a star in a film: ‘ “Let’s 
stand in the rain.” I was wearing my best 
suit. Fucking hell? 

Freud lived in a world of sexual Lego. 
As a taster, here are a few typically 
astonishing sentences: 

When I started going out with Caroline, Hen- 

rietta [Moraes] was very excited; one evening, 

Norman Bowler, Johnny Minton’s boyfriend, 

was dancing with Caroline and he said: 

‘Henrietta, I think I’m going to fall in love 

with you.’ Caroline had a fit. Norman 

Bowler went on to marry Henrietta, who was 

pregnant by Colin Tennant at the time. Yet 

Tennant was reported as being a possible 

husband for Princess Margaret. 


At one time, Freud seems to have been 
servicing Suzy Boyt, Jane Willoughby, Ber- 
nardine Coverley and June Keeley. Boyt 
had four children by him: Ali (Alexander, 
1952), Rose (1958), Isobel (Ib, 1960) and 
Susie (1969). ‘T’d like to thank you for the 
children,’ she told a bemused Freud 40 
years on. Coverley was the mother of Esther 
and Bella. 

His friend the painter Frank Auer- 
bach has this to say about Freud’s seduc- 
tion technique: ‘I’ve seen men, boyfriends, 
driven mad by him using his extraordinary 
power of picking people up at a party by 
the side of their boyfriends and taking 
them to the bathroom...’ Auerbach him- 
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self was very good looking, but nothing 
compared to Freud — once he’d had the 
shark-like fang removed from between his 
front teeth, not to mention a supernumer- 
ary little toe. 

As a troubled adolescent, Lucian was 
briefly, informally analysed by a Freud- 
ian, Dr Willi Hoffer. Hoffer wondered if 
Lucian was homosexual — because he was 
uncircumcised and his father Ernst was 
circumcised. Freud himself is emphatic. 
David Carr, the Peek Frean biscuit heir, 
‘reached over and started to undo my 
trousers. I told him to lay off... “Thanks, 
awfully, I can undo my own Tlies,” I said. I 
was never queer.’ However, others aren’t 
so certain. Freud’s cousin the poet Michael 
Hamburger says: ‘He told me about some 
homosexual experiences he had had in 
the merchant navy.’ Francis Bacon put it 
about that Lucian went to bed with Auden 
because he was famous, but found himself 
unable to perform. 

Freud had a long, intense affair with 


Lorna Wishart, an incredibly beautiful, 
wilful woman 20 years his senior. She gave 
Freud the notorious zebra head (from 
Rowland Ward, the taxidermist in Picca- 
dilly) and drove an open-top Bentley until 
petrol became unavailable during the war, 
when she ‘put it on grass and birds lived in 
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it’. The affair began with the couple being 
surprised in flagrante by the husband: 
‘I was caught by Wish with Lorna. There 
was an awful scene in a field. She was con- 
cerned for me; he shouted and called her 
a whore, probably because of her being with 
a much younger boy.’ (He seems to have 
been 21 or thereabouts.) Their relation- 
ship, a real passion, faltered when Freud 
took up with Pauline Tennant. Lorna said: 
‘T thought I’d given you up for Lent, but 
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Freud in Dublin, aged 30; and Lady Caroline Blackwood, 
his second wife, photographed by Evelyn Hofer at the time 
of their divorce 


I’ve given you up for good,’ She had become 
a devout Catholic. 

Laurie Lee, her previous, attacked 
Freud in the street, and reported that 
Lorna was discombobulated: ‘She goes 
to him when I long for her, and finds him 
in bed with a boyfriend.’ The boyfriend, 
according to Lorna, was Charlie Lumley, 
a pretty petty criminal from Paddington 
whom Freud successfully painted several 
times. (Drue Heinz owned a terrific por- 
trait.) Auerbach thinks the gossip about 
Lumley had some foundation. 

More significantly, in the aftermath of 
the liaison with Lorna, Freud bedded her 
son, Michael Wishart. It was shortlived 
because, Michael reported, it was ‘physi- 
cally painful’ for Lucian. This is confirmed 
by Freud’s former lover Anne Dunn, who 
married Wishart as an act of revenge: 
‘Michael himself told me of the affair with 
Lucian but I think it was of brief dura- 
tion when they were both staying at the 
Hétel d’Isly.” Homosexuality is the one 
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“Two plants’, 1977-80, by Lucian Freud 
(From Lucian Freud: Herbarium) 


area where the biographer dissents from 
his subject. 

Freud met the unevenly gifted, influen- 
tial, faintly poisonous Francis Bacon in late 
1944 or early 1945. The artist Michael Ayr- 
ton said in a radio broadcast that Bacon 
couldn't draw. (He couldn’t. Freud could. 
But drawing wasn’t fashionable.) They met. 
‘Is drawing what you do?’, Bacon asked. 
‘I wouldn’t want to do that.’ He was a mas- 
ter of disparagement: ‘I had a long talk 
with Henry Moore. I think I really man- 
aged to fuck up his work.’ Moore had the 
backing of the establishment. He was the 
face of British modernism. When Freud 
became successful, equalling Bacon’s 
sales prices, the friendship was effective- 
ly over. Bacon wasn’t ‘interested’ in what 
he did — and withdrew into himself. He 
had his own promo to tell. Much as, here, 
Freud gets to tell his version of events with 
patchy panache. 
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Those barren leaves 


Peter Parker 


Lucian Freud: Herbarium 
by Giovanni Aloi 
Prestel, £39, pp. 176 


In early paintings such as ‘Man with a This- 
tle’ (1946), ‘Still-life with Green Lemon’ 
(1946) and ‘Self-portrait with Hyacinth Pot’ 
(1947-8) Lucian Freud portrayed himself 
alongside striking plant forms, giving equal 
weight to the vegetable and the human. 
Similarly, his first wife, Kitty, was depict- 
ed in portraits from the same period more 
or less obscured by a fig leaf held in front 
of her face, or apparently threatened by 
the leafy branch of a plant thrusting into the 
picture plane. 

Throughout Freud's career, people 
would continue (sometimes equally uneas- 


ily) to share space with plants, notably Harry 
Diamond confronting a yucca in ‘Inte- 
rior at Paddington’ (1951) and the artist 
himself squeezed into the background by 
a pandanus in ‘Interior with Plant, Reflec- 
tion Listening’ (1967-68). Freud would also 
make plants the principal subject of his 
paintings, from the marvellous array of suc- 
culents in ‘Cacti and Stuffed Bird’ (1943) 
to the beautifully spent buddleia flowers of 
‘Garden from the Window’ (2002). Giovanni 
Aloi rightly suggests that this recurring fea- 
ture of Freud’s work has been largely over- 
looked, and his book is an attempt to address 
this omission. 
Given that Freud spent his formative 
years as a pupil of the artist-plantsman 
Jedric Morris, it is perhaps unsurprising 
that the vegetable world should figure so 
frequently in his work, though his approach 


Freud tended to depict houseplants 
without flowers, well past their 
prime, detailing every dead leaf 


to painting it was very different. Not for him 
the vibrant irises and poppies that Morris so 
loved; instead he tended to depict less obvi- 
ously appealing species, often houseplants, 
without flowers and often well past their 
prime, detailing every discoloured or dead 
leaf. There is an obvious parallel here with 
the human bodies he painted, which gener- 
ally did not conform to traditional notions 
of physical beauty, and Aloi suggests that 
Freud’s paintings of plants are indeed por- 
traits, in which the subjects are ‘allowed to 
be what they are, irremediably engulfed in 
their laconic character and imperturbable 
demeanour’. 

Much of what Aloi writes is illuminat- 
ing, as when he notes that carly in his career 
Freud chose ‘species whose morphology, in 
the structure of branches and the jagged- 
ness of leaves, presented an affinity with his 
mark-making style’. Elsewhere, however, 
he can get rather muddled, seemingly torn 
between his insistence that Freud’s paint- 
ings ‘bypass’ the centuries-old tradition 
that ‘plants have expressed human qualities 
and values through symbolism’ and an aca- 
demic urge to ‘read’ the paintings for mean- 
ing. For example, he explains how the huge 
zimmerlinde in ‘Large Interior, Paddington’ 
was propagated from the plant brought to 
England from Vienna by Sigmund Freud, 
and so the painter’s seven-year-old daughter, 
who lies under it, ‘rests in the shadow of a 
patriarchal heritage she cannot yet grasp but 
that will be very meaningful for her future’. 

The principal attraction of the book is 
its plates, which are particularly well cho- 
sen from the early years, and one wishes 
Aloi’s annotations of them were less spo- 
radic. More useful than a rather dutiful essay 
on the ‘History of Plants in Art’ would have 
been a systematic commentary on the indi- 
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‘Interior at Paddington’, 1951, by Lucian Freud 


(From Lucian Freud: Herbarium) 


vidual paintings and the plants they depict. 
Even so, Aloi’s focus on plants makes 
one look again at familiar paintings and 
provides the opportunity to view others, 
many of them from private collections, that 
are equally extraordinary but comparatively 
little known. 


The dark arts of persuasion 


Clare Mulley — 


Our Man in New York: The British 
Plot to Bring America Into the 
Second World War 

by Henry Hemming 

Quercus, £20, pp. 384 


In June 1940, MI6’s new man, Bill Stephen- 
son, ‘a figure of restless energy... wedged 
into the shell of a more watchful man’, sailed 
from Liverpool to New York on the MV Bri- 
tannic. Once separated from its protective 
convoy, ‘this elegant, ageing liner was on its 
own’, Henry Hemming writes, noting that 
the same was true of Britain and ‘salvation 
for both lay in the New World’. 

Shortly after America entered the second 
world war in December 1941, a plane left for 
Britain carrying just a handful of passengers. 
Stephenson was among them. Over the inter- 
vening 18 months he had become Britain’s 
extraordinarily effective ‘Man in New York’. 
Not only did he set up a foreign intelligence 
service with unparalleled reach in the USA 


and help to establish the precur- 
sor of the CIA, he also achieved 
his ultimate goal of shifting 
American public opinion away 
from isolationism, towards sup- 
port for direct intervention in 
the war, before Pear! Harbor 
provided the due cause. 

It was said that Stephen- 
son was ‘impossible not to 
like’. He certainly inveigled an 
extraordinary range of people 
to manipulate American public 
opinion, using every conceiv- 
able method — from forgeries, 
fake news and astrology to, pos- 
sibly, assassination. Among the 
outstanding movers here was 
the Oscar-nominated screen- 
writer Eric Maschwitz, per- 
haps most famous for the songs 
‘These Foolish Things’ and 
‘A Nightingale Sang in Berkeley 
Square’ — the latter written as 
a diversion from his MJ6 work. 
The early days of the Battle of 
Britain had found him racing 
round Yorkshire in a car loaded 
with Molotov cocktails; but he 
was soon on his way to Amer- 
ica, where he produced one 
of the most important forgeries 
of the propaganda war. (A man of seemingly 
inexhaustible creativity, as the BBC’s direc- 
tor of light entertainment in the 1960s 
he commissioned a new show called 
Doctor Who.) 

Opposing Stephenson and his team were 
the heavyweights of the America First isola- 
tionist movement, including the legendary 
pilot and anti-Semitic campaigner Charles 
Lindbergh, often but not always indirectly 
supported by Nazi staff and budgets. 

If this were not enough, Ian Flem- 
ing makes an appearance, his imagina- 
tion ‘sweeping up details as he went’, as 
Hemming puts it. There is also a cameo 
involving the young Roald Dahl, already 
invalided out of the RAF, who would later 
write a classified history of Stephenson’s 
work, though not the famous A Man Called 
Intrepid, which was later republished as 
fiction because of its inaccuracies. 

There is, of course, a long-established 
association between writers and spies. 
Reading this book it is impossible not to 
wonder about Hemming himself, who has 
a personal connection to this story because 
Stephenson — a man of action as well 
as persuasion — once saved the life of 
Hemming’s father. This episode is out- 
lined briefly in the preface and, pleas- 
ingly, Hemming’s grandparents later play 
a minor role in Stephenson’s stateside influ- 
encing campaign. 

So many accounts could make for a com- 
plex history, but Hemming is very much 
in control of his material. Bite-size chap- 
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ters paint fascinating miniatures, often with 
a cliff-hanger to keep the pages turning. This 
battalion of short stories is marshalled into 
five sections, staging posts through the Brit- 
ish campaign to bring America into the war, 
each headed with shocking statistics about 
British losses, and Gallup-poll results on 
slowly shifting American attitudes. The result 
is fast-paced history, reflecting the tension, 
intrigue and humour that we associate with 
British derring-do of the 1940s. 

Yet this is also a serious study of pop- 
ulism and a major international influencing 
campaign by a foreign power at the highest 
levels of domestic politics. Did the outcome 
— America’s entry into the war — justify 
the means: the secret manipulation of public 
consensus, often by falsification? Certainly 
all those involved believed so, with British 
intervention helping to put the US on the 
right side of history. But this was not a dem- 
ocratic campaign, for all of the unofficial sup- 
port it received from Democrats. 

Hemming cannot resist a brief reference 
to Donald Trump when introducing the orig- 
inal America First campaign, but he rightly 
reserves to his afterword comment on other 
parallels, such as the Russian campaign to 
influence the 2016 US presidential election. 
Even then, for all the historical echoes, he 
chooses to reflect on the differences of aim 
and circumstance, as well as the apparent 
similarities, striving to understand the past 
rather than to weaponise it. Bill Stephenson 
might have been disappointed. 

What more fertile ground could there be 
for a book than such an important premise, 
with modern resonance, explored through 
a tale of difficult odds, brilliant ruses, espi- 
onage and good old-fashioned detective 
work. In Hemming’s sure hands, Amer- 
ica’s uncertain progress towards direct 
engagement in the second world war 
becomes riveting history. 


Crime fiction 


Children at risk 
Jeff Noon 


Madeline Stevens’s debut thriller, Devotion 
(Faber, £12.99), might more appropriately 
have been titled ‘Desire’. It’s a riff on that 
old standby: the crazy nanny story. Except, 
in this case, both the nanny and the mother 
of the children are equal contestants in the 
madness stakes. 

Ella is poor and adrift in the city. It seems 
like a golden opportunity when she’s hired to 
look after the offspring of the rich and very 
beguiling Lonnie and James. Cue temptation. 
Ella is soon obsessing over Lonnie, trying 
on her clothes, rifling through her personal 
hygiene products. Does she love her employ- 
er, or does she want to kill her? 

This is a New York state of mind novel, 
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very much in love with its own kinkiness. 
With a central character both quirky and 
loathsome, any hopes of identification are 
quickly dashed. Not that it matters. The 
book is nicely written, and very dark and 
sexy in places, like a Leonard Cohen song 
in a second-hand designer dress, Ella is con- 
stantly daring herself to do something pro- 
vocative, in order to feel alive, or at least not 
bored. Both Ella and Lonnie are conducting 
experiments in life and love, but who is the 
predator, who the prey? 

Disappearing Earth (Scribner, £12.99) 
by Julia Phillips takes the kidnapping of 
two young children as a starting point, 
using the incident to explore hope, fear and 
grief on the remote Siberian peninsula of 
Kamchatka. Weeks pass, then months, and 
the children are still not found. The police 
make no progress. The close-knit commu- 
nity copes with the tragedy as best it can. 
Each chapter deals with a different sct of 
people — parents, {riends, teachers, stran- 
gers — looking at how the case of the miss- 
ing girls affects them, whether directly or 
at a tangent. 

Sometimes the girls are central to the 
tale, or they might be mentioned only for 
a few lines, almost in passing. I found 
myself eager for those moments of con- 
nection to arrive. This is a great structure: 
intriguing, tantalising, perfectly executed. 
Arising from this central crime, in fits and 
starts, a portrait of a people and a land 
comes slowly into focus, I was reminded of 
the concept albums of my prog rock youth 
— a series of songs on a theme. I can see 
the record sleeve in my mind: The Village 
of the Lost. 

Early one morning at Peterborough sta- 
tion, a young man readies himself for suicide. 
So begins Louise Doughty's Platform Seven 
(Faber, £12.99). A woman, Lisa Evans, tries 
to save him, but fails, and the man leaps to 
his death in front of a train. We quickly learn 
that Lisa had absolutely no chance of sav- 
ing him, because ... (deep breath) ... Lisa is 
a ghost — a suicide victim herself, a fellow 
jumper from platform seven. She is also our 
narrator. The bulk of the novel explores the 
reasons for Lisa taking her own life, and 
asks the question: are the two suicides con- 
nected in some way? 

The dead are troublesome story- 
tellers. If we’re playing by the correct rules 
of afterlife narrative, ghosts can have only 
a remembered knowledge of human feel- 
ing, and they cannot physically engage with 
reality. They are reliant on description, 
masses of it, to constantly fix themselves 
in place. And Platform Seven really does 
describe things — at length — especially 
during the section which deals with Lisa’s 
sorry love life. The final pages are very mov- 
ing, I will say that; but a much shorter book 
could have packed more spiritual oomph. 

The weirdness of everyday life is beauti- 
fully explored in Helen Phillips’s The Need 
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(Chatto, £16.99). Molly is a paleobotanist, 
examining a dig in a fossil quarry. Some 
very strange objects have been uncovered 
in the strata, including a version of the Bible 
that offers a new take on the nature of God. 
This causes controversy, and Molly and her 
fellow workers receive death threats. On 
top of which, when she gets home from 
work that day to look after her children, 
she realises that an intruder is hidden in 
the house. 

This is a difficult book to review because 
of the many surprises that lie in store for 
the reader. A steady flow of unease 
seeps off the pages. Suffice it to say that 
the intruder is not quite of this world. 


In this crazy nanny story, both 
nanny and mother are equal 
contestants in the madness stakes 


The Need’s true subject is motherhood, 
rendered here as a painful, visceral, almost 
impossibly tender undertaking. In contrast to 
this extreme normality, the supernatural ele- 
ments tingle like bugs against the skin. In all, 
a grand achievement. The novel exists on that 
narrow borderline where strangeness merg- 
es with the mundane, and Phillips is both an 
explorer, and a brilliant chronicler of this 
murky realm. 
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A second innings 
Marcus Berkmann 


The Great Romantic: Cricket and 
the Golden Age of Neville Cardus 
by Duncan Hamilton 

Hodder & Stoughton, £20, pp. 370 


A Field of Tents and Waving | 
Colours: Neville Cardus Writing 
on Cricket 

by Neville Cardus, with an 
introduction by Gideon Haigh 

Safe Haven Books, £14.99, pp. 218 


As a fully paid-up, old-school cricket tragic, 
T astound myself that I have read almost no 
Neville Cardus. How can that be? He was, 
in his lifetime, the doyen of cricket writers, 
mainly because he effectively invented the 
form. Before he started writing for the Man- 
chester Guardian in 1919, cricket journalists 
reported the score and little else. And what 
little else, you could probably have done 
without. As Duncan Hamilton says in his 
biography: 
Before Cardus, there were cricket writers 
who still called the ball ‘the crimson ram- 
bler’, referred to the wicketkeeper as ‘the 
custodian of the gauntlets’ and saw the ball 
speed ‘across the greensward’, as though the 


vocabulary of Merrie Olde England had never 
gone away. 


Cardus swept all that aside. He was 
only marginally interested in the score, and 
statistics held no appeal for him at all. He 
wrote about the often deeply eccentric char- 
acters who played this weirdest of games, 
about the weather, about his surround- 
ings, about all the things that, less than 100 
years later, make Test Match Special spe- 
cial. And he wrote in an unashamedly high- 
brow literary style, encouraged by his editor, 
C. P. Scott, who believed that if his read- 
ers did not know a long word or recognise 
a recondite literary reference, they could 
look it up. 

His style, it turned out, was conta- 
gious. Within a dozen years almost every 
serious paper in the empire had its own 
Cardus, or Cardus-lite. It’s essentially 
down to him that cricket has such a broad 
and deep literature. Cardus was eventu- 
ally knighted, and died in his eighties; but 
as with so many writers, his reputation 
declined after his death. As Gideon Haigh 
says in his introduction to A Field of Tents 
and Waving Colours, a selection of Car- 
dus’s work: ‘For a long time, Sir Neville 
Cardus was regarded as cricket’s greatest 
writer; then he wasn’t.’ You can’t say fairer 
than that, and that’s probably why 1 haven't 
read him, 

The problem is that he sometimes made 
things up. According to Hamilton: ‘Where 
quotes were concerned, Cardus didn’t nec- 
essarily burden himself with the inconven- 
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ience of having to be strictly factual.’ You 
would never get away with it nowadays, and 
he only just about got away with it then. But 
he wasn’t really a nuts-and-bolts reporter; 
he was a humorous writer, and all humorous 
writers paint the lily from time to time. It’s 
not whether you expand or extend the truth 
that matters. It’s whether people believe you. 

Cardus, it turns out, was that very 20th- 
century creature, a self-made man. His 
mother was a prostitute and his father 
vanished before Neville could talk. But in 
early adulthood he eradicated every trace 
of Lancashire from his accent and became 
the gentleman he needed to be to survive. 
The MCC saw through him and black- 
balled him from membership. He saw 

‘through the MCC, regarding it as ‘Debreit’s 
in visible motion’. 

Forty years after his death, he is lucky 
in his remaining fans. Hamilton is a terrific 
cricket writer, whose biography of Harold 
Larwood, the England fast bowler caught up 
in the Bodyline scandal of 1932-3, is a work 
of great clarity and humanity. I’m not sure he 
could write a dull sentence if he tried. Haigh is 
his Australian equivalent, whose only fault is 
that he is too prolific — which may just mean 
he has too many mouths to feed. (I know 
the problem.) 

Hamilton’s book is a marvel. Within 
a vaguely chronological structure he wan- 
ders hither and thither, forward and back 
through time, with effortless elegance and 
confidence. There are no longueurs. He is 
a wonderfully wry, funny writer, apt to make 
you laugh out loud in public places. During 
the second world war, Cardus fled to Austral- 
ia. As Hamilton describes it: 


Cardus would have been useless to the war 
effort. He was too old to enlist. He had no 
previous experience of armed forces disci- 
pline. He was the least practical and most 
passive of men. In the Home Guard, he’d 
have been a cross between two members 
of the Dad’s Army cast: Sergeant Wilson, 
‘terribly sorry’ for the inconvenience of 
everything, and Private Godfrey, always asking 
to be excused. 


I made a fool of myself on the Northern line 
with that one. 

And what of Cardus himself? A Field of 
Tents and Waving Colours does not cred- 
it an editor, nor does it list where or when 
the pieces were first written, so this could 
be the best of Cardus or the worst of Cardus 
and you’d never know. As it happens, he is 
not bad, and at times he is glorious, but to be 
honest he has been superseded, not least by 
Hamilton and Haigh themselves. 

In his introduction Haigh asks himself 
whether Cardus was the best of cricket writ- 
ers, and then refuses to answer his own ques- 
tion. He will, however, admit that Cardus was 
the most important of cricket writers; and if 
this distinction is of the slightest significance 
to you, you will enjoy these two books very 
much indeed. 


Portrait of Thomas Graham 
by Thomas Lawrence c, 1817 


An unsung hero 


Allan Mallinson 


A Peer Among Princes: The Life of 
Thomas Graham, Victor of Barrosa, 
Hero of the Peninsular War 

by Philip Grant 

Pen & Sword, £25, pp. 240 


Why does a man join the army? The answer 
was probably more obvious in the 18th cen- 
tury than now, but in 1793 Thomas Gra- 
ham was 45. The son of a Perthshire laird 
and of a daughter of the Earl of Hope- 
toun, and having inherited a good fortune, 
in 1774, he had married the beautiful Mary 
Cathcart, daughter of Baron Cathcart and 
of Jane Hamilton, herself the daughter 
of Lord Archibald Hamilton, all scions of 
Scots whiggery. 

It was evidently a love match. On the 
same day, Mary’s elder sister, Jane, had wed 
too. Their father wrote: ‘Jane has married, to 
please herself, John, Duke of Atholl, a peer 
of the realm; Mary has married Thomas 
Graham of Balgowan, the man of her heart, 
and a peer among princes.’ 

And so he proved. The Grahams spent 
the next 18 years as model country gentle- 
man and lady, improving Balgowan, and later 
Lynedoch, their Perthshire estates, shooting 
and hunting and reading, as well as making 
the season’s visits to Edinburgh and London. 
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They also went to Brighton, 
where in October 1777 Mary met 
Georgiana, née Spencer, wife of 
the 5th Duke of Devonshire. ‘Mr 
and Mrs Graham came the same 
day as the duke and duchess,’ wrote 
the Countess of Clermont to Geor- 
giana’s mother at Althorp. ‘She is 
a very pretty sort of woman, the 
duchess likes her above all things; 
they are inseparable, which is no bad 
thing. I wish she had half a dozen 
more favourites,’ 

The reason, of course, was ‘the 
duke’s freezing civility’ towards his 
duchess. This review is not the place 
to speculate on the form the insep- 
arability took, but there is no evi- 
dence that it was sapphic. Besides, 
Mary was at Brighton for her health, 
for the sea-bathing. Indeed, when 
they returned to Balgowan, Gra- 
ham had a plunge-bath built to con- 
tinue the prescribed cure. 

Mary’s health worsened, however, 
and increasingly they sought warmer 
climes. In May 1792, the year before 
Britain went to war with France, they 
travelled to Nice, but while there 
she died. Thomas, distraught, pro- 
cured a lead-lined coffin and hired 
a barge to take it to Bordeaux and 
thence by ship to Scotland. Near 
Toulouse, however, revolution- 
ary guards brusquely forced him to open 
the coffin, ostensibly for reasons of ‘secu- 
rity’, but clearly to search for valuables. 
The future Whig MP would anyway have 
had no sentiment for the ‘Auld Alliance’, 
but even though the Whigs had welcomed 
the revolution, the desecration of his wife’s 
coffin seems to have turned Graham into 
a single-minded warrior. Sir Walter Scott 
recounts in “The Vision of Don Roderick’: 


Nor be his praise o’erpast, who strove to hide 
Beneath the warrior’s vest affection’s wound; 
Whose wish Heaven for his country’s weal 
denied; 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory found. 
From clime to clime, where’er war’s trumpets 
sound 
The wanderer went; yet, Caledonia! still 
Thine was his thought, in march and tented 
ground: 
He dreamed, ’mid Alpine cliffs, of Athole’s hill, 
And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lynedoch’s 
lovely rill. 


One of the first things Graham did was 
to raise a regiment at his own expense, the 
Perthshire Volunteers (later the 90th Foot). 
Then, after joining the Austrians for a while, 
he became aide-de-camp to that other nota- 
ble Scots Whig, General Sir John Moore, and 
served with him at Corunna. By the time Sir 
Arthur Wellesley took command of the army 
in Spain, Graham had been made a gener- 
al, and in 1812 was appointed Wellesley’s 
second-in-command (if such an appoint- 
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ment under the Iron Duke is imaginable), 
By 1814, knighted, Graham was command- 
ing all British troops in the Netherlands. 
After Bonaparte’s abdication he was enno- 
bled as Baron Lynedoch of Balgowan, but 
declined the grant of £2,000 a year which 
parliament had voted him. 

This is the first biography in 60 years of 
the relatively unknown General Sir Thomas 
Graham. It is written with shrewdness, admi- 
ration and in a brisk, conversational style 
by a former officer of Graham’s descend- 
anl regiment and is beautifully illustrated, 
though it deserves a better index. 

But this review is in part to set the 
record straight, following an error of mine 
in 2010 while reviewing a short history of 
that descendant regiment, the legendary 
Cameronians. | repeated the view, widely 
held in the army by those who remembered 
the fearful cuts to the Scottish infantry in 
the late 1960s, that one of the reasons the 
Cameronians disbanded rather than opt for 
amalgamation — the only infantry regiment 
ever to do so — was perhaps because while 
stationed in Minden, West Germany, there 
was a mass fight in a local bar between sol- 
diers of the regiment and German youths. 
In the subsequent investigation, the word 
giftzwerge — ‘poison dwarfs’ — was used by 
one of the locals and taken up in the press, 
the Cameronians being tough if generally 
diminutive men of Glasgow and Lanark- 
shire. 

Philip Grant, the author of this engag- 
ing ‘study, and one of the officers who in 
1967 voted for disbandment, wrote to me 
to refute the calumny, and I promised that 
when the opportunity came [ would set 
the record straight. I am pleased to have 
been given such an agreeable opportunity 
to do so. 


High and wide 
Oliver Balch 


Dopeworld: 

Adventures in Drug Lands 
by Niko Vorobyov 

Hodder, £18.99, pp. 414 


In the early 2000s, Yekaterinburg was in the 
grip of a major heroin problem. For Yevg- 
eny Roizman, ‘Russia’s vigilante king’, the 
solution was simple: first, send in goons to 
beat up the smack dealers; second, round 
up the city’s addicts, chain them to radiators, 
and force them to go cold turkey. The pol- 
icy, unsurprisingly, failed. For one, Russia’s 
fourth largest city has swapped its preferred 
kick: today, it’s spice that is mostly getting 
Yekaterinburg’s residents smashed. At the 
same time, the city still counts enough hero- 
ine users for their needle-sharing habits to 
have sparked an official HTV emergency. 
Still, none of this stopped Roizman — an 
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art collector, champion rally driver and ex- 
convict — from being elected city mayor. 
This is a man who, as a teenager, wore 
a Star of David T-shirt on a walkabout around 
Russia to ‘troll anti-Semites’. 

The world of drugs is full of such colour- 
ful characters, from well-meaning medics 
and murderous mafiosos to anti-corruption 
crusaders and cookie crackheads. Dope- 
world is a free-rolling and frank depiction 
of the global narcotics scene, in which Niko 
Vorobyov makes it his job to introduce us 
to as many in this crazy cast as possible. For 


After one shot of ayahuasca, Vorobyou 
is off with the fairies, battling giant 
spiders somewhere in Kermit Land 


sheer variety, he does not disappoint. His 
quest takes him to 15 countries on five con- 
tinents. On the way, we meet the ‘really chill’ 
family of the Mexican drug lord ‘El Chapo’; 
an off-duty cop with an opium habit in 
Tehran; and the brother of arch narco Pablo 
Escobar (‘now basically a tourist attraction’) 
in Colombia. 

This is no sober, arms-length account, 
either. The author’s approach to research 
is — how best to put this? — ‘applied’. The 
trajectory is set early on, with a graphic 
description of an ayahuasca ritual deep in 
the Peruvian jungle. One shot and Voro- 
byov is off with the fairies, battling with 
giant spiders ‘somewhere in Kermit Land’. 
He certainly seems to have a nose for 
where the action is. In Japan, for example, 
he finds himself bumping into a local drug 
lord during a public parade; the pair take 
a selfie. In Rio, meanwhile, he stumbles on 
a Baile funk rave in the heart of a slum, 
where he marvels at a teenage kid selling 
vials of cocaine ‘as if they were a selection 
of cheeses’. 

Such apparent serendipity is, in fact, 
no coincidence. Vorobyov knows the drug 
game well. Much of his late teens and twen- 
ties were spent dealing narcotics and get- 
ting high. In 2013, the law eventually caught 
up with him. Arrested carrying ecstasy on 
the London Underground, he was sen- 
tenced to two and a half years in prison. In 
many ways, the book was born during those 
913 days (or 1,314,873 minutes: he count- 
ed them) of incarceration. Being ‘more 


geek than gangster’, he took himself off 
to the prison library, where he read vora- 
ciously, including the drug convict’s text of 
choice, Howard Marks’s 1996 autobiography, 
Mr Nice. 

An international drug-smuggler, Marks 
makes a powerful case for the legalisation 
of cannabis. It is an argument that Voro- 
byov endorses and one that, as he shows 
in the latter section of Dopeworld, is gain- 
ing ground in Europe and the US. But, 
political as it is in parts, the book is not 
a polemic. For that, it would have to be far 
more ordered and coherent than it is: Voro- 
byov is, both literally and literarily, all over 
the place. It is not that the book lacks opin- 
ions; it’s more that the opinions appear at 
random, like the addled pontifications of 
a bar-room drunk. 

This is not necessarily a bad thing. After 
all, there is a long tradition of form follow- 
ing befuddlement in this field. Think Julio 

Sortazar’s Hopscotch or Malcolm Lowry’s 
Under the Volcano, both of which require 
a toke or two to make any real sense. That 
said, both authors exert a sublime control 
that Vorobyov sadly lacks. 

To its credit, Dopeworld is nothing if 
not ambitious. Vorobyov states as much 
himself, describing it bombastically as ‘true 
crime, gonzo, social, historical memoir 
meets fucked up travel book’. That is a lot 
to cram in. If sometimes he drops the ball 
(the opium wars get a single page) or holds 
on too long (as with the chapters on prohi- 
bition and mob history), then perhaps it’s to 
be expected. 

For all its structural problems, this 
remains an important book. Travel writing 
has taken a rarefied turn in recent years, with 
many writers seeming to spend as much time 
in the library as on the road. And when they 
do venture forth, it’s with an urbane and all- 
knowing air, as if they fully expected to find 
whatever they find. 

Vorobyov does away with the thesau- 
rus and brings the grit back to the genre. 
He tells it as it is, from inside the mix, with 
a voice unapologetically free of artifice or 
artistry. The gonzo slang may grate after 
a while, but it has the compelling benefit of 
ringing true. This Tinder date, for instance: 
‘Although we never bumped uglies, we 
bonded over our love of doggo memes and 
cocaine.’ It’s not pretty, but it works. 

Back in Yekaterinburg, during Voro- 
byov’s interview with Roizman, the 
mayor’s aide interrupts to explain that 
ex-policemen and ex-hooligans make 
the best enforcers. His reasoning? ‘The 
only ones who can do this are those with 
a “past”.’ The same is true of ex-drug 
dealers. Dopeworld may not be as finely 
varnished as your standard modern trav- 
el book. Nor will it have you reaching for 
the holiday brochure. But as a genuine 
insider’s account, it’s a fascinating read — 
hallucinatory warts and all. 
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The damaged Mohne dam — the first dam to be breached, after four failed attempts 


Dams nonsense 


Daniel Swift 


Chastise: The Dambusters 
Story 1943 

by Max Hastings 

William Collins, £25, pp. 464 


The great bomber pilot Guy Gibson had 
a black labrador with a racist name. This 
shouldn’t matter, except Gibson loved the 
dog, and its name was used as a codeword 
during the bombing raid which made Gib- 
son famous, upon the Mohne and Eder 
dams in Germany in May 1943. The 1955 
movie The Dam Busters retells the story 
of the raid in thrilling melodrama, and 
inevitably includes repeated mentions of 
the troubling name. Nowadays, when the 
film is broadcast, it either features a warn- 
ing about offensive language or is shown 
in an edited version, with the dog’s name 
changed to ‘Trigger’. 

The raid on the German dams is an 
old and much loved military episode. In it, 
a crack team of exhausted airmen are 
assembled for an almost suicidal operation, 
using the unlikely technology of bombs 
which bounce on water, breaching the dams 
and flooding the Ruhr, which was the heart 
of German industry. In his new book about 
the raid and its aftermath, the military his- 
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torian Max Hastings describes it in slightly 
Boy’s Own terms: 


The bombers attacked Hitler’s dams, flying 
straight and level at 220 mph, much lower 
than the treetops and less than a cricket 
pitch’s length from the lakes below, to unleash 
revolutionary four-and-a-half ton weapons 
created by the brilliance and perseverance of 
Barnes Wallis, a largely self-taught engineer. 


That cricket pitch is a nice touch. Who could 
resist this story? 

It is also, of course, a myth. This is not 
to say that it didn’t happen, but rather that 
some details have been romanticised and 


The raid was largely pointless — 
a PR exercise that in retrospect 
often looks amateurish 


some, such as the dog’s name, simply left 
out. With Chastise — which was also the 
slightly prissy codename for the operation 
— Hastings wishes to give a full and round- 
ed reckoning. Despite its occasional purple 
flourishes (and, again, who could resist?), 
the story he tells is a remarkably unsenti- 
mental and often technical one. 

On the night of 16/17 May 1943, 
19 Lancaster bombers flew from Scampton 
in Lincolnshire to north-western Germany. 
Each carried a 60-inch cylindrical depth 


charge encased in wood, and 
a launch mechanism specially 
modified to put backspin on 
the falling bomb. They struck 
the Mohne first. Four bombs 
failed to breach the dam, but 
the fifth succeeded, and the 
bombers moved on to the 
Eder, which the third bomb 
breached. An attack on the 
Sorpe dam, failed, and eight 
Lancasters were lost. 

Perhaps Hastings’s most 
striking argument is that the 
raid was largely pointless. By 
the spring of 1943, there was 
a widespread feeling that the 
British had contributed little 
to the war against the Ger- 
mans, and here was the oppor- 
tunity to show the Americans 
and Russians that this was 
also a British war. The dams 
raid was, he suggests, a PR 
exercise — and in retrospect 
it often looks amateurish. The 
Eder was not even connected 
to the Ruhr water system, 
and scems to have been cho- 
sen as a target only because 
it was vulnerable. At the pre- 
raid briefing, the airmen were 
shown tourist postcards of it. 
The detail is both amusing 
and horrific. 

Less amusing is that perhaps 1,400 peo- 
ple were killed by the floodwaters from 
the Mohne and Eder reservoirs, and most 
of these were neither soldiers nor even 
Germans but eastern European women 
enslaved by the Nazis. Accounts of the 
operation often stop with the raid itself, but 
the greatest value of Hastings’s book is that 
he follows the story into its sad aftermath. 
Repairs on the Mohne began soon after 
the raids and the dam was sealed up within 
18 weeks. ‘Chastise was a supreme picce of 
theatre, writes Hastings, ‘and in May 1943 
theatre was precious to the British war 
effort.’ This is perhaps too coy. We might 
instead see it all as, in the phrase of one 
early critic of the plan, ‘dams nonsense’. 

In truth, not much of this is new, and there 
is a tiredness to the writing. Even Hastings 
himself has told much of this story before, in 
his earlier book Bomber Command (1979). 
He relies heavily on the official narratives 
of the air war and published oral histories. 
But what is at stake in this revision of the 
old glorious narrative is something impor- 
tant. The debate over whether this particu- 
lar raid mattered is, in miniature, the wider 
historiographical debate over the morals 
and efficacy of the whole bombing war. 

This in turn is the backdrop to the great 
ethical and legal debates about warfare 
today: about the relation between technol- 
ogy and human heroism, about collateral 
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damage and proportional loss, and the role 
of publicity stunts in terror war. The dams 
raid was a romantic episode as well as, in 
Hastings’s telling, a slightly grubbier affair. 
But perhaps more than either of these it is 
a powerful parable which might instruct us 
in our own confused times. 


Life was bananas 


Emily Hill 


Travel Light, Move Fast 
by Alexandra Fuller 
Serpent’s Tail, £12.99, pp. 224 


I loved this book so much J was appalled. 
Why, when bookshops are stacked full of 
memoirs by authors who can’t write, isn’t 
Alexandra Fuller heaped up in perilous 
piles so near the till it’s impossible to evade 
her? This is like one of the most alluring 
Svetlana Alexievich testimonies, as if it had 
wandered out of the USSR and got lost in 
central Africa by way of a hospital in Buda- 
pest. It’s packed with exquisite jokes, quotes 
and details — such as when a doctor appears 
and ‘his gauzy green scrubs puffed out in 
great billows, the surgical-garb equivalent 
of Princess Di’s wedding dress’. 

Fuller started out trying to write nov- 
els before putting her own parents down 
on paper. The first instalment of their lives 


‘Excitement of the week,’ 
Dad writes to Bobo. ‘Guest 
attacked by python in the library’ 


was the bestseller Don’t Let’s Go to the 
Dogs Tonight, followed by the also wonder- 
fully titled Cocktail Hour Under the Tree of 
Forgetfulness and Leaving Before the 
Rains Come. 

This is the story so far. After a childhood 
of British ‘boiled-cabbage and gin-wrecked 
gloom’, ‘Dad’ met ‘Mum’ and together 
they fell in love with central Africa and 
embarked on a life of chaos. Fuller writes: 


‘I think your father mistook the sound of 
a champagne cork for the sound of a starting 
gun,’ my grandmother said afterwards. “Your 
parents took off for their honeymoon at 100 
miles an hour and they never slowed down 
for the corners.’ 


They had five children, including Alex- 
andra (known as ‘Bobo’), but three died in 
childhood. ‘If the Fullers had a code it was 
Keep Buggering On. If we’d had a coat of 
arms, it would have shown two rampant dogs, 
a shovel and a gun.’ All bearers of that sur- 
name are charming, but it’s Mum who has 
my heart. Her motto — ‘She wept bitterly in 
private; drank bravely in public’ — is now 
mine. 

Of Africa, Mum explains: 


A Shot Rang Out 


A elorious meaningful sentence lined with the world, 
the boiling of a fine ham with buttery beans 
asentence where all the hooks meet all the eyes 


and melt as dots of abstract butter. 
‘A shot rang out’ across our bows so we 
were beached at last on the island of prose. 


Against all the odds my journal arrived today. 
I lifted it and all of its sentences slid down 
into my lap. No they didn’t. How could they? 


The full-stops and the phrases are somehow 
at home in my brain, and try as I might 
they fly heavenward as patterned sparks beamed 


back to me as thoughts (some as big as your head). 
Seriously though Nige, [ read the un-parseable 


of what you wrote saying No! No! No investment 


from me, even if I had all the time and brains. 
Who needs your heaven-on-earth, when I have 
earthy iterations: kisses, chocolate, stories, wine. 


People think it’s all pink gin and White Mis- 
chief all the time, but it’s not. Mostly it’s too 
hot for any sort of mischief, and there are 
snakes. You need the drink, for goodness sake. 
And your father insists we live a very spar- 
tan existence. I blame that mediocre boarding 
school he went to... 


Neither of them hold any commonplace 
opinions. Dad despises aid workers. ‘Go 
home. Piss off. Foutez le camp!’, he shouts, 
before inviting them to stay in the family’s 
‘guest cottage’. (He doesn’t mention that 
it ‘lacked hot water, fans and a ceiling, and 
was preferred by the area’s breeding frogs’.) 
‘Excitement of the week,’ he once wrote 
to Bobo. ‘Guest attacked by python in 
the library.’ 

Mum, meanwhile, isn’t at all happy 
with Bobo’s depictions of them. ‘You write 
very flatteringly of Dad,’ she complains of 
a previous book. ‘You’ve made him sound 
like Marcus Aurelius, all stoicism and bons 
mots, and you’ve made me sound like a rac- 
ist alcoholic, forever oppressing the natives 
and swilling booze.’ 

This memoir begins — and is wholly 
preoccupied — with the death of Dad, who 
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falls ill with pneumonia while holidaying in 
Budapest. Fuller recalls: 


Dad didn’t look like a typical elderly, dying 
Englishman, pale and soft, untouched by an 
excess of ultraviolet light. He looked exact- 
ly what he was, a banana farmer from Zam- 
bia’s Zambezi Valley. Any moment, it seemed 
inevitable he’d sit up, swing his legs over 
the side of the bed, and say, ‘Right, no more 
silly buggers!’ 


But he doesn’t, and Bobo struggles to cope 
without him. 

The last time one of her books was 
reviewed here, Elisa Segrave wrote what 
now sounds akin to a curse: ‘I long for her 
to return to Africa, or, if not, simply to write 
about it again and again.’ I’d repeat the senti- 
ment, and demand memoir upon memoir, if 
it weren’t for the devastation that hits at the 
end of this book. It left me wondering what 
Fuller would have chosen: to have no gift, the 
dullest sort of parents and a life in which no 
one dies before their time; or to suffer, as she 
does here, but preserve the memory of those 
she loves most — so that perfect strangers 
might fall in love with them too. 
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Hand of God 


On photography, shrines and Maradona: Geoff Dyer goes in search of transcendence in Naples 


t the Villa Pignatelli in Naples there 

is an exhibition by Elisa Sighicel- 

li: photographs of bits and pieces 
of antiquity from, among other places, the 
city’s Archaeological Museum. Put like that 
it doesn’t sound so interesting but the results 
are stunning. 

Walking through the Archaeological 
Museum after seeing the exhibition it was 
difficult to discover the original objects from 
which Sighicelli’s samples were taken. One 
instance, a tight crop of fingers pressing 
into a calf, is from a highly elaborate, much 
restored and augmented sculpture with so 
much going on — a naked swirl of bodies, 
a rearing horse, a sympathetic doggy — it’s 
hard to imagine how she found it in the first 
place. From the midst of this limby extrav- 
aganza the resulting image is as tactile as 
a close-up of a physio massaging the mus- 
cled calf of an injured footballer. 

Even when you have located the origi- 
nal it is tricky, sometimes, to work out how 
the picture might have been coaxed from it. 
‘Taking the photograph must have involved 
a kind of archaeological excavation in its 
own right: a kind of visual dig. The original 
works are not just photographed but trans- 
formed. Tightly framed, the goddess Aphro- 
dite’s midriff and hip have a slinky stillness 
— a form of naked display enhanced by 
concealing folds of stone drapery — that 
embodies the erotic force of millennia. 

These images are printed on the same 
materials from which the original objects 
are made — marble, travertine — so that 
there is a symbiosis between what is depict- 
ed and the way it is shown. We associate 
photography with the moment but the main 
feeling induced by these entirely flat images 
is of temporal and sculptural depth, of deep 
permanence. The photographs simultane- 
ously remove the object from and return 
it to its source. The new stone becomes 
imprinted with an achieved vision of itself, 
of what it had become. (It’s like a version, 
in a way, of that miraculously faked relic, 
the Turin Shroud.) The veins in the marble 
remind us that the statues are themselves 
idealised renderings of what might be called 
the ultimate original, without which there 
would never have been any art (or gods, 
for that matter, if you are of a Nietzschean 
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bent): the veiny human body. Blotches in 
the processing or flaws in the marble are 
symptomatic of the defects and wounds to 
which the flesh will always be heir — includ- 
ing the flesh of gods. 

Photography is all about surface — ‘the 
surface is all you’ve got’, as Richard Ave- 
don insisted. Looking at the two muscular 
male torsos of the Tirannicidi, however, it’s 
impossible not to think of how the ‘Archaic 
Torso of Apollo’ scrutinised by Rilke was 
‘still suffused with brilliance from inside’. 
And whereas Christianity brought about an 
agonised separation of the spirt from the 
body, here there is a powerful affirmation 
that the spirit dwells in — is part of —the 
flesh. With their combination of purity and 
sensual power, these isolated body parts 
kept bringing me back to Jack Kerouac’s 
observation about Neal Cassady, the model 


I don’t have a spiritual bone in my 
body but I sensed immediately I was 
in close proximity to the thing I crave 


for Dean Moriarty in On the Road:‘A man 
who can sweat fantastically for the flesh is 
also capable of sweating fantastically for 
the spirit. 

The following day I went to the Museo 
Cappella Sansevero to see Giuseppi 
Sanmartino’s sculpture of the ‘Veiled Christ’ 
(1753). It’s justly famous for the way that 
hard marble has been transformed so that 
we see the dead Christ, stretched out on 
a tomb, through a diaphanous veil of the 
thinnest fabric. The almost-immaterial has 
rarely been better achieved by stone. And 
yet, great though it obviously is, I found 
myself wondering, blasphemously, if the 
trompe-l’oeil quality of see-through stone 
might not be slightly stronger in the numer- 
ous photographs of the work that had made 
me want to come and see it. 

Downstairs, the two so-called ‘anatomi- 
cal machines’ from the 1760s are the oppo- 
site of veiled. Housed in glass cases these 
‘machines’ consist of the upright skeletons 
of a man and a woman with their arterio- 
venous systems preserved almost intact. So 
intricate is the web of large and tiny veins 
that, from a distance, it looks like the skel- 
etons have donned ghastly, close-fitting fur 


coats in an attempt to preserve a measure 
of modesty in the face of the chill stare of 
eternity. Up close they are laid bare by what 
appears to cover them. So they stand there, 
these two specimens, simultaneously the 
flayed descendants of Adam and Eve, and 
the rather shabby, mid-18th century ances- 
tors of the slick exhibits in Gunther von 
Hagens’s plastinated Body Worlds, 

It was a relief to leave this weird stuff 
behind, to get outside and back in the world 
of heat and flesh, of melting ice cream and 
skimpy clothes. From the Cappella San- 
severo I walked, a little self-consciously, 
through the tight streets and hanging laun- 
dry of the Spanish Quarter. I’d been here 
twice before, many years ago, and on both 
occasions considerate old ladies had warned 
me that it wasn’t safe. Was it really danger- 
ous or a place where people were unusually 
concerned with one’s safety and wellbeing? 
Possibly both. This time, keeping hands in 
pockets and phone in hand, I was left to my 
own devices. It was twilight, there were no 
signs of gentrification but there were plen- 
ty of signs of everything else. Lighted street 
shrines — dedicated to the Virgin, to various 
saints — had the beauty of magic that has 
endured so long as to be perfectly ordinary. 

And then, quite by accident, I came 
across exactly what 1 had hoped to find. 
On the wall of an apartment building was 
a huge grey mural of what looked, from a 
distance, like the ‘Veiled Christ’, in slight- 
ly androgynous mode. Getting closer I saw 
that it was a version of another of these 
‘veiled’ sculptures from the same church, of 
a woman this time, by Antonio Corradini. In 
Manhattan this would have been an advert 
for underwear or for a highly sexualised 
perfume called Spirit or some such. Here it 
formed part of a tacit diptych, the other half 
consisting of a slightly smaller mural, on a 
nearby wall, of Diego Maradona (to whom 
a shrine was dedicated beneath the veiled 
woman). Now, I don’t have a spiritual bone 
in my body, obviously, but I sensed imme- 
diately that I was in close proximity to the 
thing I crave, the main incentive — strong- 
er than the lure of art or the possibility of 
sexual adventure — for going anywhere: 
the experience of religious power converg- 
ing on and emanating from a place. 
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Maradona is not just one of the great- 
est footballers of all time. Asif Kapadia’s 
recent documentary tells the story of what 
happened after Maradona signed for Napo- 
li in 1984 for what was then a world-record 
transfer fee: how he led the team to their 
first ever Serie A title in 1986-7, followed 
by a second two years later. And then? First, 
betrayal — essential in any Catholic drama 
— in the form of the penalty he scored for 
his national team, Argentina, in the 1990 
World Cup, against Italy, in the very sta- 
dium in Naples where he was worshipped. 
Second, he fell foul of the Camorra crime 


syndicate who had helped feed and satisfy 
an increasing hunger for hookers and, more 
disastrously for an athlete cocaine. Footage 
from the end of the film suggests that Martin 
Amis was right: ‘Inside every fat man, they 
say, there is a thin man trying to get out. In 
the case of Maradona, it seems, there is an 
even fatter man trying to get in.’ 
Maradona’s tragicomic story is long 
and ongoing but the essential thing about 
his time in Naples can be stated very sim- 
ply: in this city a boy who had grown up in 
the slums of Buenos Aires, who had already 
risen to heights of unimaginable greatness, 
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‘Untitled’, 2018, by 
Elisa Sighicelli 


became a God. That is a subject worthy of 
a book by Roberto Calasso but it is, I sus- 
pect, unfilmable. Still, the evidence here, at 
this shrine, is persuasive. A team of pilgrims, 
all kitted out in Maradona’s blue number 10 
shirt, came and photographed each other 
beneath the mural. I took some pictures of 
them too, with my phone. I wanted to have 
a permanent record of this fun scene, this 
sacred site —-or a few visual relics, at least. 


Elisa Sighicelli: Stories of Pietrofori and 
Rasomanti is at the Villa Pignatelli, Naples, 
until 22 September. 
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Radio 
Have they got news 
for you 


Kate Chisholm 


It’s such a relief to turn on the radio and 
hear the voice of Neil MacGregor. That 
reasoned authority, his deep knowledge of 
history and how things have come to be as 
they are, his measured common sense and 
ability to see round an argument or story. 
He’s like the voice of how things used to 
be, when the world was not so topsy-tur- 
vy and the news reports made sense. His 
series, As Others See Us, returns to Radio 
4 this week (produced by Tom Alban), tak- 
ing him this time to Singapore, the USA, 
Australia, Poland and Spain to talk to peo- 
ple there about Britain’s past connections, 
present woes and future prospects. It’s fas- 
cinating, salutary, and more than a little 
disturbing. 

Take Singapore, for instance. MacGregor 
finds plenty of evidence for those colonial 
connections, laid down in 1819 when Stam- 
ford Raffles established British rule over 
the colony. But how do the denizens of that 


Eighty per cent of young people 
here have turned to posting ‘fake 
news’ for $5,000 a month 


unusual city-state see us now? The charac- 
terful Catherine Lim grew up reciting ‘Daf- 
fodils’ by heart at her convent school as did 
her contemporary Tommy Koh, a former 
diplomat who spent many years at the Unit- 
ed Nations. She became a writer in English 
because of her love for the books of Richmal 
Crompton. She was brought up to accept 
that British culture was superior, and every 
day looked at a picture of Princess Anne, 
pinned up on the wall of her classroom. This, 
in spite of the disillusion that followed the 
fall of Singapore in 1942. 

MacGregor reminds us that in places 
such as Singapore the British displayed 
not so much ‘tenacity and resolve’, as an 
‘incapacity to shape events on its own, and 
to keep the promises that it had made to 
its allies’. Koh added that it was the sec- 
ond world war that brought about a com- 
plete change in the way that the ‘colonial 
peoples’ regarded Britain. They could no 
longer depend for their defence and future 
development on the UK but realised they 
needed to build alliances with their imme- 
diate neighbours. 

In 1967 Singapore co-founded Asean 
(the Association of South-east Asian 
Nations) and, says Koh, ‘it has given us 50 
years of peace’. He can’t understand why 
‘a slim majority’ in the UK voted to leave 
the European Union. We should, says Koh, 
‘be so grateful that the second half of the 
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20th century was not a repeat of the first 
half’, because of the EU. 

His words were echoed by a World Ser- 
vice documentary on Wednesday. The new 
series, Detours (made in an intriguing alli- 
ance with the Sundance Institute of Utah), 
seeks to find out why and how people’s lives 
suddenly change direction, focusing each 
week on a different global story from Bul- 
garia to Assam via America and an island 
in the Pacific. In the first programme, David 
Borenstein travelled to Veles in North Mac- 
edonia to find out why it has become the 
‘fake news’ capital of the world. It’s not a 
comfortable listen. 

He talks to Elena, a medical student, 
who decided to start creating ‘fake news’ as 
a way of paying her bills, rather than spend- 
ing months each year working in a petrol 
station in Germany. She was planning to 
become a surgeon. It was so easy, she says, 
and many people she knew were already 
doing it. She explains how it’s done. 

First create a website (and there are 
plenty of neighbours in Veles who will help 
you to do this, she promised). Next identify 
your target group (you can do research on 
Facebook, she advised). You need to find 
a group (such as feminists or Trump vot- 
ers, it was suggested) who ‘really believe in 
something’, because then it’s much easier to 
persuade them to click. Third, find an article 
that affirms their opinions. Copy and paste. 
And post on Facebook. 

With luck, if you have chosen the right 
kind of article, and given it a suitably ‘emo- 
tional’ heading, you will attract attention, or 
clicks, to your website, for which Google and 
others like them are ready to pay. Suddenly, it 
becomes possible to earn $5,000 a month (30 
times more than an average monthly salary in 
Veles). Eighty per cent of young people in the 
town have been tempted into creating these 
‘fake stories’, following the collapse of indus- 
try. Elena began by finding a video of Trump 
that was critical of him, which appealed to his 
supporters by demanding sympathy for him 
as the underdog. It went viral in a couple of 
hours, with 50,000 likes or shares. 

Elena regrets what she did and has gone 


‘Good news! You’re too rich to notice 
you're poorer.’ 


back to working in Germany in between 
her courses. In late 2016 a lot of the web- 
sites were closed down by Google and 
Facebook. But, as Borenstein was told, ‘It’s 
too late.’ Veles is gearing up for 2020. 


Television 
Licensed to thrill 
James Walton 


How did the police ever solve any crimes 
before CCTV? That was the question which 
sprang to mind watching the first episodes of 
two highly promising new crime dramas this 
week. It’s also the central question now fac- 
ing the detective in one of them. 

Part police officer, part career women, 
Rachel Carey in The Capture (BBC1, Tues- 
day) is being fast-tracked through the sys- 
tem to the traditional disapproval of her 
grizzled, old-school boss DCI Alex Boyd — 
imaginatively known as Boydy. Fortunately, 
Rachel (Holliday Grainger) won’t be with 
his unit for long, Having saved Britain from 
a deadly terrorist attack while working for 
special ops, she’s been sent there temporarily 
to see how she might handle a high-profile 
murder or kidnapping. 

And as luck would have it, she didn’t 
have to wait long. Within hours, CCTV 
street footage obligingly showed a woman 
being attacked and apparently abducted by 
a soldier. The trouble was that the soldier 
in question turned out to be Shaun Emery 
(Callum Turner), who’d just been released 
from prison after video evidence of him exe- 
cuting a Taleban insurgent was revealed as 
unreliable. (“You do know your suspect is a 
national hero, Boydy gleefully pointed out.) 

Pausing only to punch several inves- 
tigating officers in the face, Shaun insist- 
ed that the CCTV footage was also faked 
in some unspecified way. The first part, in 
which he and his improbably glamorous 
defence lawyer celebrated their appeal vic- 
tory with a kiss, he accepted as real; but not 
the bit where he smashed her to the ground 
and dragged her towards his car. At which 
point, the security services had a quiet word 
with Boydy and ordered that the footage be 
redacted anyway. 

So, Rachel is now forced to wonder, what 
other evidence is there? (None.) Come to 
that, why are the spooks involved? (Who 
knows?) As for the big one, did Shaun do 
it?, Rachel’s suspicion is that he did, but is 
suffering some sort of PTSD-induced amne- 
sia. Then again, she may not have as much 
experience of big TV twists as we non-fic- 
tional types. 

At this stage, in other words, I don’t 
have a clue what’s going on — but I can’t 
wait to find out. And that, for the open- 
ing episode of a thriller, is pretty much the 
definition of mission accomplished. 
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Alan Cotton 


There are certain places where the special contours of a landscape trigger Alan Cottor’s creative imagination. The West Coast of 
Ireland is one such place. It forms the main focus of this exhi ng Messum’s gallery with the potent blues and violets and rich 
grey-greens characteristic of the countryside that skirts the Atlantic ocean. 


Exhibition: Sat 14th Sept - Fri 4th Oct 
OPEN WEEKEND 


Reception at | Catalogue and 
& Artist Talk Saturday fea Sunday 15 September invitation available 


at 12:30 Lord's Wood Sculpture Garden & Studio upon request 


MESSUM’S 


The Studio, Lord's Wood, Marlow, Bucks SL7 2Q5 Tel: +44 (0)1628 486565 www.messums.com E:studio@messums.com 
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Because it tells a true story — to which 
CCTV was duly central — the same uncer- 
tainty isn’t available to A Confession (ITV, 
Monday). Perhaps for the same real-life rea- 
son, the programme also offers the rare sight 
of a TV detective who’s a middle-aged white 
bloke: DS Steven Fulcher (Martin Freeman). 
If you remember — or, like me, rather shame- 
fully needed to Google — the disappear- 
ance of 22-year-old Sian O’Callaghan after a 
night out in Swindon in 2011, you’ll know the 
real meat of an extraordinary story is yet to 
come. In the meantime, the first episode did 
its very different job just as well as The Cap- 
ture’s — by making it clear that we’re in the 
safest of hands, with Jeff Pope’s thoughtful 
script matched by strong performances from 
all concerned, especially Siobhan Finneran 
who traced Sian’s mother’s cycle of hope and 
despair with heartbreaking precision. 

One of the more unexpected develop- 
ments in recent television is that Jeremy 
Paxman now makes programmes for Chan- 
nel 5 — although, after watching the sub- 
tly titled Why Are Our Politicians So Crap? 


Paxman overstated his case so wildly 
some viewers might discover a hitherto 
unsuspected sympathy for MPs 


(Monday), I’ve got a theory as to why. The 
channel is so chuffed to have him that 
nobody there is ever likely to say, ‘Er, Jer- 
emy, don’t you think you might be going 
a tad over the top here?’ 

The pregramme started as it meant to 
go on. Standing in front of the Houses of 
Parliament, Paxo jerked a scornful thumb 
over his shoulder and declared that ‘In 
that building behind me are 650 of the 
most despised people in Britain — dreary, 
uncharismatic jobsworths whose priority is 
looking after number one.’ To prove it, he 
then inevitably mentioned ‘accepting pub- 
lic money’ to ‘renovate their duck houses’, 
even though he must have known — or 
could easily have found out — that those 
famous duck-house expenses (from 2007) 
were never paid and, according to a recent 
episode of Radio 4’s The Reunion, never 
even claimed. And with that, he produced 
Jonathan Aitken (imprisoned in 1999) as an 
example of the current malaise. 

Very occasionally, there were glimpses 
of nuance. But these were mainly supplied 
by other people and anyway never detained 
Jeremy for long, as he channelled his inner 
taxi-driver for another rant about how 
‘they’re all the same’. Nor did his solutions 
to the problem — among them moving Par- 
liament to Wolverhampton — feel particu- 
larly convincing, 

By the end, he’d overstated his case so 
wildly that some viewers might well have 
discovered a hitherto unsuspected sympa- 
thy for MPs. They might also have found 
themselves wondering: ‘What are you really 
angry about, Jeremy?’ 
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Major ‘Moogy’ Sumner and Shaka Cook in The Secret River 


Theatre 
Aussie rules 
Lloyd Evans 


The Secret River 
Olivier Theatre, until 7 September 


Appropriate 
Donmar Warehouse, until 5 October 


The Secret River opens in a fertile corner of 
New South Wales in the early 1800s. William, 
a cockney pauper transported to Australia 
for theft, receives a pardon from the gover- 
nor and decides to plant a crop on 100 acres 
of Aboriginal land. His doting wife, Sal, begs 
him to take her and their young sons back 
to her beloved London. They make a deal. 
William must succeed as a farmer within five 
years or pay for their passage home. 

He clashes with a tribe of spear-waving 
Aboriginals who make it clear that they 
want him off their ancestral turf. Neither 
side speaks the othet’s language. ‘This is 
mine now. You lot can have the rest,’ says 
William, pointing vaguely at Australia. 
Enter Smasher Sullivan, a drunken cock- 
ney bully, who calls the Aboriginals ‘ver- 
min’ and wants to recruit a local militia to 
evict them by force, first with whips, later 
with guns, William has to decide whether to 
join Smasher’s crew of murderous yobs or 


not. That’s the dramatic pivot of this slow- 
moving play which features half a dozen 
Aboriginal actors. 

Andrew Bovell adapted the script from 
Kate Grenville’s prizewinning novel but 
the show relies too heavily on flimsy, easy- 
to-grasp characters. Nasty Smasher is a 
gobby racist who can’t stop shouting. Nice 
William is a solid, practical type but he’s 
distinctly robotic, like a lighthouse. Sal, his 
gushing wife, bustles around, hugging her 
husband affectionately, scolding the nip- 


This decorative pageant would 
appeal to aldermen, civic grandees 


and heads of state 


pers and taking a cheeky tot of ram when- 
ever she can. 

Bizarrely, very few members of this 
Australian company can mimic a London 
accent. Nathaniel Dean (William) speaks 
in a weird, up-and-down Sydney-cockney 
hybrid that sounds neither English nor Aus- 
tralian. Many of his colleagues seem to have 
copied him. Very amatcurish of the NT to 
overlook such a lapse. Has the dialogue 
coach been on holiday? 

And despite the multi-ethnic cast, the 
show ignores the culture of the ‘savages’ 
as the cockneys call them. The speeches of 
the Aboriginals are left untranslated so we 
never discover their inner selves, nor do we 
learn what words they use to describe the 
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pale-faced invaders. Most of the inciden- 
tal music (marvellously done) is played on 
western instruments, cello, piano, guitar. 
Not a didgeridoo in sight. The atmosphere 
of the production is warm, relaxed and 
very inviting but it’s more of a decorative 
pageant than a gripping emotional drama. 
Aldermen, civic grandees and heads of state 
would enjoy it. 

Branden Jacobs-Jenkins, the acclaimed 
writer of scatty and disorganised comedies, 
uses a creaky old device to get his fam- 
ily drama, Appropriate, started. An elderly 
father has popped his clogs and the relatives 
show up at the house to pick over the rel- 
ics and argue about cash. The first hour is 
almost unbearable as we meet various mem- 
bers of the Lafayette family who own a rot- 
ting mansion in the deep south, ‘We’re in 
Bumblefuck, Arkansas,’ says one. 

Jacobs-Jenkins specialises in creating brit- 
tle, stroppy, self-centred misfits who can’t 
bear the sight of their fellow human beings. 
Here we get half a dozen of these obnoxious 
goons. Bitter Antoinette blames her brothers 
for neglecting their dad, who suffered from 
more than one mental illness. Beauregarde, a 
smooth New York type, can’t stop his prick- 
ly wife, Rachel, from locking horns with the 
venomous Antoinette. Poor dippy Frank 
has changed his name to Franz and hooked 
up with a braindead vegan spiritualist who 


calls herself River. ‘A walking rape fantasy,’ 
Antoinette terms her. Much of the dialogue 
consists of screamed invective. 

The first act climaxes with the discovery 
of some photos of black men being lynched 
in the 1930s, Dad was a closet racist, it seems. 
But he was off his rocker as well, so it’s 
unclear whether the images were acquired by 
accident or design. The second act improves 
greatly because the characters stop bawling 
at each other and start to talk in conversa- 
tional tones. The complexities of the plot set- 
tle down and the texture of the story becomes 
richer and more playful. Beauregarde discov- 
ers thal the racist photos are worth a fortune. 
Should he flog them? Yes, say all the Lafay- 
ettes. No one questions the morality of selling 
sick curios to a far-right millionaire collector. 
But the photographs abruptly vanish and 
a comedy investigation ensues which culmi- 
nates in a spectacular on-stage punch-up and 
a hilarious visual joke that reveals Dad’s true 
political sympathies. 

By the close of the show, chippy Antoi- 
nette (Monica Dolan) has become a figure 
of stature and true suffering rather than 
a vituperative sourpuss. Steven Mackintosh 
manages to give Beauregarde unexpected 
depths and Tafline Steen reveals that River 
has more to her than New Age superficiali- 
ties, It takes a while to get there but in the 
end the play shows traces of magic. 


Painting 
The new figurativism 
Miguel Cullen 


The figure is back. Faces stare, bodies sprawl, 
fingers swipe, mums clutch, hands loll. The 
Venice Biennale was full of it. After dec- 
ades of being pushed to the margins, figura- 
tive painting is once again dominating the 
art world. Peter Doig, Alex Katz, Chris Ofili 
and Jenny Saville head the sales at auction 
houses, but there is a whole market of up- 
and-comers snapping at the heels of these 
established names. 

How has this happened? Until quite 
recently, the figure, like melody in music, 
was associated with the most reactionary 
elements within art. The body emerged out 
of the second world war a wreck, blinking 
amid the glare and slash of abstract expres- 
sionism, pop art and conceptualism. Its ear- 
nest presence went against everything that 
was fundamental and fashionable in post- 
Duchampian art with its commitment to the 
sly and chin-strokey. 

What changed was the demand to affirm 
and bear witness to your identity and ‘lived 
experience’, Suddenly the emotional and 
communicative legibility of the figure 
became an ally to the progressive cause. As 
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The Copper Island 
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Monday - Friday 10.00-5.30 
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19 Cork Street London W1S 3LP 
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Nia! 
In The Olive Grove, 2019, ink and watercolour on Khadi paper, 30 x 43 inches 
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Part of the series ‘The Fight was Fixed’, 2019, by Jill Mulleady at the Arsenale, Venice Biennale 


in politics, where ideas have migrated from 
left to right and right to left, so in art we now 
see figuration as the radical act. 

The new movers in new figurativism — 
Chantal Joffe, Michael Armitage, Nicole 
Eisenman, Toyin Ojih Odutola, Issy Woods, 
Jill Mulleady, Justin John Greene, Adrian 
Ghenie, Henry Taylor, Lynette Yiadom- 
Boakye — are predominantly female or 
black and ethnic minority. They paint all-too- 
human forms. And while some new figura- 
tivism softly retreads previous ground, at its 
best this school defaces, crushes and repur- 
poses the back catalogue of Western art. 

Chantal Joffe is a star of the female 
form, her speciality the bond between 
mother and child. Her 2018 show Personal 
Feeling is the Main Thing at the Lowry took 
its title from the artist Paula Modersohn- 
Becker, who died in 1907, and was, along 
with Artemisia Gentileschi, one of the first 
female painters of nude self-portraits. Por- 
traits of nude pregnant women are of par- 
ticular interest to Joffe. So many Madonna 
del Partos have been painted by the 
unknowing eyes of the male Renaissance. 
Joffe and Jill Mulleady have reclaimed the 
female gaze. In paintings such as ‘Sex Mur- 
der’, in which a woman is disembowelled, 
Mulleady provokes the viewer. What is 
contained within that tear in the stomach? 
Should we look? 

New figurativism shows us a mirror of 
ourselves, but also teleports us into other 
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bodies. We look into these eyes as we might 
at passersby on a street. We live in an era 
where it has never been easier to come 
out, to change sex, to be a minority within 
a majority, but the inviolable nature of those 
rights is paradoxically being tested, hence 
the confrontational restatement of identity 
within this movement. We traffic images that 
we can relate to and hope others align with 
us and join the tribe. 

Michael Armitage is a mixed-race paint- 


The emotional and communicative 
accessibility of the figure have become 
allied to a progressive cause 


er who uses Ugandan bark for his canvases. 
Gauguin’s languid scenes and ripe colours 
are put through the blender by Armitage 
and poured out into sensuous paintings that 
revel in surface and representation. The por- 
traits of British-Ghanaian artist Lynette Yia- 
dom-Boakye are more forthright; her black 
figures stare right out at us, 

Speaking to me from his Frith Street 
studio in Soho, figurative painter Des Law- 
rence (who recently had a show at White 

“ube) gives me his version of how new fig- 
urativism bloomed again in the UK: ‘The 
current vogue is partly curatorial — things 
come around — but for a long time the UK 
art world, led by the Tate, was dominated by 
a sort of minimal conceptualism.’ 

‘It’s OK if you’re the Chisenhale Gallery 


and it’s what you do, and you want to have 
some abstract video art. But I’m happy 
that figuration has come back.’ In the US, 
Americans have always been open to new 
modes, says Lawrence. In the UK, focus has 
so long been with the minimalist concep- 
tualists (artists such as Richard Serra) that 
when fashion changed, British curators had 
to twist their trajectories, and create a back- 
history for it. Forerunners of this figurative 
turn, such as Marie Lassnig and Denzil For- 
rester, are witnessing a revival. 

One of the most commercially success- 
ful of the new figuratives is Romanian 
Adrian Ghenie, an artist who commands 
£7 million at auction. In recent work, 
such as ‘The Raft of Medusa’, he charts 
the course of migrant refugee vessels. 
Ghenie’s work has the supernova-after- 
glow of a Bacon (with whom he has been 
often compared). His work is complex, 
dark and luminous. What differentiates 
Ghenie from his fellow new figurativists is 
his need to disfigure, while keeping a trace, 
a recognisable outline of his target. 

Coming to terms with the weirdness of 
the world unites the group. They’ve realised 
that a sort of benevolent paranoia is needed 
to document and analyse what’s going on. 
So while figuration has become the domi- 
nant language, an emotionally charged sur- 
realism is the predominant tone. And as 
the gap between the fleshy and the digi- 
tal, the god-given and man-made, contin- 
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ues to disappear, this near-hysterical new 
figurativism is only going to become more 
important as we try to make sense of our 
increasingly alarming surroundings. 


Music 
Ave, Maria 
Damian Thompson 


Only four women pianists have recorded 
complete cycles of the Beethoven piano 
sonatas: Maria Grinberg, Annie Fischer, H. J. 
Lim and Mari Kodama. I’ve written before 
about the chain-smoking ‘Ashtray Annie’ 
Fischer: she was a true poet of the piano and 
her Beethoven sonatas are remarkably pen- 
etrating — as, alas, is the sound of her beaten- 
up Bésendorfer. Lim produced her cycle in 
a hurry when she was just 24; it’s engaging but 
breathless, Kodama’s set, just completed, is 
a bit polite. 

Which leaves Maria Grinberg (1908-78), 
whose recordings remain just where the Sovi- 
et authorities wanted them. In obscurity. That 
is shameful — and not because she was the 
first woman and the first Russian to record all 
the sonatas. (In those days Jews from Odessa 
in Ukraine counted as Russians.) This is an 
unforgettable cycle. Unforgettable, that is, in 
the unlikely event that you’ve heard it. 

Grinberg’s insights linger in the mind 
even if you don’t particularly like what she’s 
doing. In the finale of the Moonlight, for 
example, the chords at the top of the arpeg- 
gios would drown out a tractor factory. But 
elsewhere in the movement the treble melts 
away to reveal the ingenuity below the stave. 

That’s a Grinberg hallmark. She balanc- 
es voices to shift the listener’s perspective. 
I kept hearing dotted rhythms and crossed 
hands that I'd failed to pick up in other per- 
formances. The lower octaves ring out with 
unusual clarity. Perhaps that’s something 
to do with the fact that, as a young woman, 
Grinberg lost her state-funded job as a pia- 
nist and worked as an orchestral timpanist. 

No one communicated better the poly- 
phonic sweetness of late Beethoven. Listen 
to the mini-motet that precedes the final 
storm in the fugue of the Hammerklavier. 
Grinberg plays it with glowing serenity; for 
amoment we could be in the Sistine Chapel. 

Why is she forgotten? Her problem 
wasn’t just that she was Jewish but, from the 
point of view of the authorities, that she was 
the wrong sort of Jew. Her father and hus- 
band had been executed by Stalin as ene- 
mies of the state. The shadow never lifted. 

Admittedly, there was really no such 
thing as the right sort of Jew in the Soviet 
Union. If Jews had to be anything, then the 
authorities were reasonably happy for them 
to be musicians. Like the Nazis, the Soviets 
used top-flight orchestras as tools of propa- 
ganda. Unlike them, they couldn’t maintain 


standards of performance without Jews. 

Nearly half the professional musi- 
cians in Russia were Jewish, as were an 
even higher proportion of virtuoso solo- 
ists, including the violinists David Oistrakh 
and Leonid Kogan, the pianists Emil Gilels 
and Lazar Berman and the cellist Daniil 
Shafran. When they travelled abroad they 
were watched by the KGB. (Well, maybe 
not Kogan: as Norman Lebrecht revealed 
in The Spectator, but his Wiki entry fails to 
mention, he was a Soviet spook who kept 
tabs on his brother-in-law Gilels.) 

The Kremlin could never forget that it 
had lost Vladimir Horowitz and Jascha Heif- 
etz, both Russian Jews who dazzled from the 
United States. When Berman’s internation- 
al career was at its height, he was suddenly 
banished to the provinces (but he defected 
anyway). Even the mighty Gilels was kept at 
home if the Soviet Union was sulking about 
what it always called ‘Israeli aggression’. 

The model Jewish virtuoso left Russia to 
win a big international competition, com- 
ing straight back after attracting headlines 
that mentioned his citizenship but not his 
background. Few things annoyed the Sovi- 
ets more than references to Russian-Jew- 
ish identity; every other ethnic group was 
expected to parade its musical heritage, 
but Jews did.so at their peril. No klezmer 
encores, please, and no Hebrew melodies in 
compositions, The non-Jewish Shostakovich 
was playing with fire when he ignored Rus- 


sian folk traditions and returned obsessively. 


to melancholy Jewish ones. 

This ridiculous cat-and-mouse game was 
played at every level, though with varying 
degrees of cruelty. Sometimes the logic was 
hard to follow, and especially so in the case 
of Maria Grinberg. 

Her historic Beethoven LPs were pro- 
duced by the state label Melodiya, yet when 
they appeared in 1970 the Soviet press wrote 
not a word abut them. Towards the end of her 
life she was allowed to give a handful of con- 
certs in the Netherlands, but that was it. When 
she died, aged 69, the authorities couldn’t 
decide whether she should be honoured or 
ignored. They settled for a mixture of both. 

Perhaps her mistake was failing to crit- 
icise Israel, which several more celebrat- 
ed Jewish musicians were arm-twisted 
into doing. On the contrary: in 1967, when 
‘aggressive’ Israel humiliated its Soviet- 
allied neighbours, Maria Israelyevna Grin- 
berg took to introducing herself as ‘Maria 
Agegressorovna’. 

Not until 2012 did Melodiya get round 
to issuing Grinberg’s Beethoven sonatas 
as a CD boxed set. It has already disap- 
peared from Amazon. Some things don’t 
change. Fortunately they found their way 
on to Spotify, and many other recordings — 
including an exultant Brahms First Piano 
Concerto — have surfaced on YouTube. Is 
it too much to hope that the internet will 
finally lift her out of the shadows? 
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THE LISTENER 


Lana Del Ray: Norman 
Fucking Rockwell 


Grade: B+ 

Get the razor blades out, Ms Misery 
is back. Only the truly affluent can 
immerse themselves in such morose 
and earnest introspection. Listen to 
the music of Africa’s most benighted 
countries and, on the whole, you will 
hear very cheerful fellows. 

Not so with the USA. Lana, a 
middle-class New Yorker of some 
talent, doesn’t actually tell you in 
every song that she’s about to top 
herself, as does, say, Billie Eilish. 
But you get the suspicion the 
thought is always hanging around 
her pretty head. 

This is her sixth album and 
what you get is the usual string- 
and synth-drenched chamber pop, 
plangent minor-key piano chords 
or a tastefully plucked acoustic 
guitar, agreeable profanities and, 
occasionally, a tune you might 
remember for a while. All too 
occasionally — more usually the 
songs lack a melodic focus and 
discipline. They disappear into the... 
I was going to say ‘ether’, but that 
serves as a decent description for the 
entire soporific album. 

It all works very nicely on 
‘Mariners Apartment Complex’, 
‘Fuck It I Love You’ and ‘Love 
Song’. ‘Doin’ Time’ steals from 
‘Summertime’ and gives a nod to hip 
hop, ‘Cinnamon Girl’ doesn’t steal 
from Neil Young and one rather 
wished it would. 

Oh hell, there is some intelligence 
and melodic sweetness here, but 
not quite enough of either. After I’d 
played the album twice I had to put 
on some Motorhead, just to clear the 
air. I don’t even like Motérhead. But 
suddenly Lemmy seemed a rather 
more agreeable companion. Great 
album title, though. You have to give 
her that. 

— Rod Liddle 
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Cinema 
Age concern 


Deborah Ross 


Scarborough | 
15, Key Cities 


Scarborough is a small British film but it will 
give you a very big headache. Its subject is 
teachers who have relationships with pupils 
and it’s well directed and well performed 
— Jodhi May is always worth the price of 
a ticket whatever — but I’m still trying to 
work out what it has to say. That these rela- 
tionships are sometimes OK? That they 
never are? That we shouldn’t judge? God, 
Thate cinema when it makes you think. And 
gives you these big headaches. 

The film is based on the play by Fiona 
Evans, first staged at the Edinburgh festi- 
yal and then at the Royal Court in London. 
Adapted by Barnaby Southcombe, who also 
directs, it is set in Scarborough over one 
weekend and cross cuts between a female 
teacher, Liz (May), and her pupil, Daz (Jor- 
dan Bolger), and a male teacher, Aiden 
(Edward Hogg), and his pupil, Beth (Jessica 
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Jessica Barden as Beth in Scarborough 


Barden). The two pairs never interact or meet 
despite both staying at the Grand Hotel. I 
don’t think this film will do much for tour- 
ism 10 Scarborough generally or the Grand in 
particular, with its faded grandeur and swirly 
carpets and slyly unctuous conciérge. 

It sometimes betrays its theatrical roots. 
The parallels between the two relation- 
ships are emphasised by use of the same 
dialogue during some mirror-image scenes, 
particularly at the opening, which all 


God, I hate cinema when it 
makes you think. And gives 
you these big headaches 


scemed very theatre-y. Or is this the same 
relationship as played out by different peo- 
ple? You'll find out. But for now we see 
them loving, fighting, having sex, paddling, 
visiting amusement arcades, cating candy 
floss. Daz and Beth are both about to turn 
16. Daz is bouncy and puppyish. Beth is 
uninhibited and reckless. Aiden loses his 
temper with her at one point and calls her 
‘immature’. ‘Surprise!’ she retorts. Both 
teachers are besct by shame and guilt but 
can’t let go. Is there love? All I could think 
was: Daz and Beth are children. Beth car- 


ries a teddy around with her, FFS. We are 
meant, I think, to sympathise with Aiden 
and Liz to some extent, given their back 
stories, but again all I could think was: Daz 
and Beth are children. When Liz says to 
Daz: ‘You're just a kid and you don’t know 
any better and you shouldn't have to,’ I 
wanted to say: “You should have thought 
of that earlier, love.’ But by that time I was 
judging quite badly. We are asked to sce 
the relationship, not the crime, and I did 
iry to see the relationship, but the crime 
kept getting in the way. They can be like 
that, crimes. 

But as I said, it is well directed and it is 
well performed and while certain plot points 
don’t add up — would anyone really not 
want to know the results of a fertility test? 
— there is a neat twist at the end that you 
absolutely don’t see coming. And ultimate- 
ly, I suppose, you have to accept that such 
relationships happen and can even have 
a future. Emmanuel Macron, for exam- 
ple, met his wife when he was a 15-year- 
old schoolboy and she was his 40-year-old 
married teacher. But you know what? Still 
creeps me out. Should it? Or shouldn’t it? 
Big headache, this one... but Downton 
Abbey next week. Thank God. 
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NOTES ON... 


Watching a trial 


arristers’ speeches vanish quicker 
than Chinese dinners, and even the 
greatest victory in court rarely sur- 
vives longer than the next Sunday’s papers.’ 
So wrote John Mortimer in Rumpole of 
the Bailey. While no doubt true, a barrister 
delivering a well-honed speech is still some- 
thing to behold. They are the last defenders 
of a rhetorical tradition that our politicians 
have all but given up on. Many OCs still use 
Cicero’s principles of oratory: to teach, to 
entertain and to move. 

The public are allowed to watch almost 
any court hearing, but few ever do. Asa court 
reporter, I have been struck by how empty 
the public galleries tend to be, beyond a few 
elderly men who regularly turn up. (These 
lone gentlemen, some of whom still attend in 
shirt and tie, sit quietly at the back and often 
provide helpful tip-offs to lost reporters.) 

There are exceptions such as the Old 
Bailey, which still draws significant crowds. 
When Tommy Robinson appeared there in 
July, the public gallery was heaving. Occa- 
sionally a group of sixth-formers or law stu- 
dents will awkwardly shuffle in, midway 
through a hearing. But most criminal trials 
go entirely unscrutinised by the public. 

It is a shame because the British courts 
often provide unparalleled entertainment. 
So how does one go about visiting? You 
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Pulling in the crowds: The Old Bailey 


are perfectly entitled to walk in off the 
street and quietly enter almost any hear- 
ing. There is no need to tell the clerks who 
you are. The listings for your local crown 
court can be found at courtserve.net, 
which publishes a free-to-access copy of 
the following day’s hearings. (Magistrates’ 
courts, where lesser crimes are dealt with, 
have no such equivalent available to the 
public beyond a list of that day’s cases 
pinned up somewhere near the entrance.) 
If you'd like to watch a trial at the 
Old Bailey, old-bailey.com publishes that 
day’s most interesting hearings. Unlike 
every other crown court, the public gal- 
lery at the Old Bailey is separated off 
from the rest of the building. For securi- 
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ty reasons, punters are also banned from 
bringing mobile phones. Luckily, a nearby 
travel agent called Capable Travel will look 
after them for a couple of quid. 

For novices, sentencing hearings are 
a good place to start. The prosecutor will 
outline the case, the defence barrister will 
scrape together any mitigating personal cir- 
cumstances and then the judge will blast 
the defendant for their corrupted morals. 
This precedes the climactic declaration: 
‘Joseph Bloggs, stand up please. I sentence 
you to life imprisonment with a minimum 
of 15 years in prison.’ One of two things will 
now happen. The defendant, stunned by 
the force of society’s retribution, will quiet- 
ly plod away. Less frequently, they will col- 
lapse in a pool of wretched tears or shout 
petty insults at the bench (‘Suck your mum!’ 
is a personal favourite). If it’s a murder trial, 
it is not unusual for the victim’s family to 
hurl abuse at the miserable killer. 

All this sounds rather flippant, but 
gallows humour is the only way to deal with 
the heartbreaking reality of some cases. 
People’s lives are exposed before a room 
of strangers. We hear about the depraved 
and irrational beliefs that led them to their 
outrageous decisions. It is humanity stripped 
bare. But watching our criminal justice 
system in action is still uniquely compelling, 
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VIENNA CENTRE. 

Self catering apt: writer’s country-style 
home in peaceful Biedermeier cloister. 
Sleeps 2/3. Tel: 0043 1 712 5091. 

www, valleycastlevienna.com 


SMALL SPACE IN CYPRUS 
NEEDED NEXT YEAR. 

Has anyone such a thing that I could 
borrow for six months? August 

2020 - February 2021 for preference. 
Just me. It would be nice to be not 
mid-Famagusta! Please reply to 
epamanon@gmail.com 


VENICE. Self-catering apts in newly 
restored 15th century palazzetto, sunny 
canal views, sleeps 2/4. 
www.valleycastleitaly.com 


CENTRAL ROME. Self-catering apts 
in royal villa, sleeps 2/4, beautiful 
garden, private parking. 
www.valleycastleitaly.com 


TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER. 
Hilltop house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. Even better in 
real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 


WWW.PETERSOMMER.COM 
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ANGLO FRENCH 
PROPERTIES 


For this charming Manoir and 
some of our other properties 
a limited number of prime weeks 
are still available at reduced 
prices for summer 2019. 
Also taking bookings now for 
Autumn 2019 and 2020. 


WWW. 


Luxury Holiday Villas, Chateaux, Manoirs 
and Country Houses in SW France, 
Provence, and Cote d'Azur. 
Varying sizes perfect for family and 
multi-generational holidays, 


email: jack@anglofrenchproperties.com 


wwwanglofrenchroperticscorm 


CORNWALL 
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GREAT WAR 
TOURS 


Jump into history with 
Sophie 


°5 Great War Tours. 


Sophie’s Great War Tours is a family-run, bespoke 
tour operator, We create exceptional trips to the First 
World War battlefields of France and Belgium. With 
an end-to-end service, we take care of all your needs 
including transfers from the UK, travel in Europe and 
accommodation. 


www.sophiesgreatwartours.com 


Advertise in the Spectator today, visit: www.spectator.co.uk/classified 
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TRAILFINDERS > = 1970-2020 


THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 7 } . ANNIVERSARY 


Why TRAILFINDERS FIND the answers to all of your travel needs 


® Award-winning service Tailormade Travel Worldwide 020 7368 1440 
° Access to exclusive offers First & Business Class Travel 020 7368 1441 
° Complete peace of mind with 365/24/7 Cruise Trailfinders 020 7368 1443 

personal telephone support Corporate Travel 020 7368 1499 
* Excellent value and independent advice Private Touring Worldwide 020 7368 1442 
© 37 travel centres across the UK and Ireland European Travel 020 7368 1452 
Group Travel 020 7368 1453 
Honeymoons & Wishlist 020 7368 1454 
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KAZAKHSTAN 42 DAYS FROM 
& KYRGYZSTAN £4 ,899° 
EXPLORER 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS: 


- Explore Kazakhstan’s Capital Nur-Sultan 

+ The Tien Shan mountains to Almaty Lake 
Experience a Spectacular Falcon show 

+ Discover Charyn Canyon and the Eco village 
+ Wander the city of Karakol 

» Enjoy a tour of Kyrgyzstan’s capital Bishkek 


INCLUDED IN YOUR TOUR: 


x Flights from London Heathrow. Regional 
flights available 


jam Hand-picked 4% accommodation 


@ Allexcursions and entry fees to all sights 


fl} 11 breakfasts, 10 lunches and 7 dinners 
EXTEND YOUR TOUR: 3 night 4% Istanbul stay from £349 or 4 night 4* Tashkent stay from £649 ® Escorted by local guides 


MeércuryHolidays* CALL 0800 877 8936 (£49) 
www.mercuryholidays.co.uk/tours 4 MESTAS? 


fut g For nea ra (oe rebite wer mercuryholidays.co. 


Receive free Spectator newsletters today, visit: www.spectator.co.uk/newsletters 
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is the leading name in classically designed 
watches, retro in style reminiscent of the 
1930s, 40s and SOs. Pictured here is the Cobra 
watch available in Stainless Steel at £99, Rose | 
Gold Plated and 21 Carat Gold Plated et £115, 
Sienna Miller has chosen ta eschew more 
established watch companies to fly the flag 
for Cobra & Bellamy’s retro inspired watch 
collection, here is a quote from her “Cobra 
& Bellamy watches are classic, beautiful and 
affordable, | love all of them” 
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RELAX, WE’LL WRITE IT FOR YOU! 
You're due to speak/present 
at a wedding/event. 
Don’t worry ~ call Lawrence on 
020 8245 8999 or visit 
wwwgreatspeechiwriting.co.uk 


INTRODUCTIONS — 
'MATCHMAKER EXTRAORDINARY 
AND 'RELATIONSHIP EXPERT’ 
David, will source the perfect dating 
introductions, whilst providing 
professional coaching and advice, 

tor discerning grown-ups. Book 

your consultation appointment now. 
London, Norwich, Manchester, Btham 
& Bristol, 

01728 635064 - 07986 213120 
www.dating4grownups.co.uk 


RUGS 


THE ORIENTAL RuG 
REPAIR Co. 


Rug cleaning 
Rug repairs 


Free uplift and delivery 


0207 556 1020 


www.orrc.co.uk 


GARDEN OFFICES 


GARDEN 
& STYLISH STUDIOS 


Beautifully crafted spaces, 
designed to inspire and delight. 


—= SMART 


Gee GARDEN OFFICES 
smartgardenoffices.co.uk »« 0800 2425559 


OFFICES 


REQUEST OUR 2018 CATALOGUE: 


hello@smartgardenoffices.co.uk 


LEGAL SERVICES 
PRIVATE CLIENT 
SOLICITORS. 

NSS Legal Ltd is a boutique firm of 
Private Client Solicitors. 

We have considerable experience 
advising entrepreneurs, directors, 
partners in professional firms and 
high net worth individuals and 
families on wills, trusts, lasting powers 
of attorney and probate. 

Email: info@nsslegal.co.uk 
www.usslegal.co.uk 


GARDINER’S SOLICITORS. 
Domestic & commercial conveyancing. 
Tel; Paul Gardiner 020 7603 7245 
Email: paulgardiner@ 
gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 


ARCHITECTURE, TRAVEL, 
OTHER SUBJECTS. 

Prompt payment; no commission 
or charges. ROTHWELL & 
DUNWORTH. Tel: 01398 323169 
Email: info@rdbooks.co.uk 


INVESTORS WITH £250,000+ 

in fact or in prospect briefed to 
handle portfolios economically in 
Drayton Gardens SW10 by 

Master Investor’s Simon Cawkwell. 
Fees by negotiation and payable 

in arrears. 

020 7835 0868. 


WANT TO WIN A LEGAL DISPUTE? 
Naylor Solicitors LLP, based 

London SW1, are specialist, robust, 
client-focused litigation lawyers 
offering cost effective legal advice. 
We offer a free, no-obligation, initial 
discussion: james@naylorllp.co.uk / 
DDI +44 (0) 20 7963 8688 / 
www.naylorllp.co.uk 


OUEOF-PRINT 

BOOKS FOUND. 

Freesearch. 

No obligation to purchase. 

‘Tel: 01376 562334 

Email: jeremydore6@gmail.com 
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I wouldm’t suggest you eat here, 
but I doubt there is a better place 
to drop acid in the west 

— Tanya Gold, p62 


High life 
Taki 


Romy Somerset is the sweetest, nicest young 
girl in London. She’s also my goddaughter 
and I remember, during her christening at 
Badminton years ago, the present duke’s 
mother staring at me rather intently while 
the minister was going on about love, trust 
and faithfulness. At lunch afterwards I asked 
Caroline Beaufort: ‘Why the looks?’ ‘I was 
wondering if you recognised any of those 
words, said a laughing duchess. 

Well, I do now that I’ve become monog- 
amous on account of ‘force majeure’, but 
that’s not the point of my story. I am quite 
annoyed with Romy because she sent me 
a book that I have been unable to put down, 
one that has actually interfered with my pur- 
suit of the high life. Romy works for Naim 
Attallah’s publishing gem Quartet Books, 
which has employed more pretty girls than 
MGM and 20th Century Fox put togeth- 
er. The book that Romy sent me is Brian 
Sewell’s The Complete Outsider. Both vol- 
umes of his autobiography were bestsellers 
seven years ago, but they have now been 
reissued in a single volume. 

I never met Sewell while he was alive 
and writing about art and people, but 
I was aware of how waspish the master of 
the devastating retort could be when he 
encountered something false or pretentious. 
Although he was 100 per cent homo, and Iam 
100 per cent hetero, I found his outspokenness 
to be not only very courageous, but also the 
essence of truth. As I read his opus, Sewell’s 
emotional honesty broke through time and 
again. Here’s a passage about old age that had 
me shouting out loud: ‘How true!’: 


Yet old men lust after the young, not once a 
week or once a day or hourly, but in response 
to almost constant stimulus. It is the young 
skin that does it; the conventions of beauty 
are a bonus. But when the skin of the young 
is flawless, it is what most makes the fingers 
reach, as though aching to caress. 


Recently, while talking to some young 


LIFE 


whippersnappers in Greece, I said some- 
thing to that effect but expressed much more 
crudely. ‘Don’t believe any of that nonsense 
about wisdom and contentment in old age. 
You’re just as horny as ever — a bit choosi- 
er, that’s all.’ Sewell says it better: ‘Inside his 
own skin, rough and wrinkled, pallid with 
approaching death, the old man feels the 
same sensual sensations as the young, but 
he may not touch.’ Ouch! 

Death and making a will comes across as 
an eerie business. One becomes judge and 
jury of one’s friends, dispassionate and cold- 
ly rational, ‘reward and revenge standing at 
his elbow ready to nudge his pen’. Not in my 
case. I made a will long ago and turned eve- 
rything over to the mother of my children. 
Let her deal with it; I simply cannot face 
it. When I signed the document in front of 
a lawyer and public notary, the lawyer 
asked time and again if I was in my right 
mind (it’s a Swiss requirement). ‘Not real- 
ly” I answered, ‘but she’s got a gun point- 
ed at me under the table.’ The Swiss did 
not find it funny and demanded that I be 
serious. ‘I’m seriously out of my mind,’ 
I repeated, ‘but I don’t wish to be shot in 
cold blood.’ They threatened to walk out, 
so I gave in and signed after categorically 
stating that in turning all my assets over 
I was acting of my own free will. I could 
almost hear them thinking what an idiot 
I must be. The Swiss do not believe in easily 
letting go the root of all envy. 

A.will precedes death, and Sewell is bril- 
liant at detailing the ‘crumbling memory, the 
trembling hand of the octogenarian unsteady 
with the fork, unsteadier still with the lava- 
tory paper’. Hang on, Brian, it’s not that bad 
yet. I can still go full out in judo and karate, 
and I only tremble when I think of the will 
I made. (And when a beautiful girl crosses 
my path.) Sewell is great when it comes to 
describing the mind towards the end: ‘No 
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opera, no Schubert songs, no violin concer- 
tos, no theatre, no galleries,no books,’ To that 
I add: no more competitions, no more seduc- 
tions, no more three-day and -night benders. 

Sewell is right about Dali, whom he met 
in the 1960s, at just about the time Salvador 
sold his wonderful Jesus on the cross paint- 
ing to my father, a work Sewell comments 
on. He’s also good on Andy Warhol, another 
acquaintance of mine. He gets him spot-on: 
‘Andy made very little sense at night. He was 
not much more sensible by day, in fact he 
was largely inarticulate.’ 

He describes homosexual encounters 
when they were still against the law as like 
being a commando during an operation in 
the menace of darkness until one’s vision 
kicks in, and describes how much hearing 
is heightened under such pressures and cir- 
cumstances. He is also aware, when by the 
Thames, of the ‘danger of the sudden pres- 
ence of the river police patrolling in a boat 
with the engine shut down and ail lights off, 
the fierce beam of its searchlight sudden- 
ly cutting through the night’. You’ve come 
a long way, says I; now we need a searchlight 
to find straight men, and soon the fuzz will be 
after us at night. 

Ironically, I read Sewell’s memoir along- 
side that of Ernst Jiinger, the decorated 
German officer who was awarded the Blue 
Max in the first world war. He was a writ- 
er extraordinaire and a religious man who 
spent the second world war in Paris. His 
thoughts on death and life are far more mys- 
tical and deeper, but then he was a German 
officer of the old school. 


lew lite 
Jeremy Clarke 


These new tablets that will save or at least 
prolong my life have unpredictable side 
effects which only now, a month after start- 
ing to take them, are making themselves 
felt. Breasts, round and wobbling that J can 
cup in my palms and jiggle up and down; 
breasts, moreover, with painfully sensitive 
nipples. Fatigue: it is almost impossible to be 
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both immobile and awake. By early even- 
ing, trapped upright in a chair drawn up to 
a crowded restaurant table, I’m longing for 
sleep or even death. And wind, which is per- 
haps the least expected and most disastrous 
side effect. Quelling the Boxer Rebellion is 
the only thing keeping me awake. In restau- 
rants, the old colonial political expedient of 
permitting moderate voices while savagely 
suppressing strident ones is effective some- 
times as a safety valve, I’m finding. 

To reach the rocky path leading up to our 
cave house in the cliff, one passes through 
a cavernous and ancient quartier which at 
night is lit by widely spaced street lanterns. 
At midnight and alone, and reaching a point 
in the street where the enveloping darkness 
was almost total, [ allowed to escape what 
I'd hoped was a modest, inarticulate objec- 
tion to colonial rule, which spoke, however, 
with the exquisite articulacy and force of a 
Frantz Fanon or a Ngugi wa Thiong’o, From 
somewhere in the blackness above came an 
unsurprised but indignant woman’s voice. 
‘Charmant!’ it said. 

August here in this clos of the south 
of France is a sociable month. The second 
homes are fully reoccupied, the permanent 
expat residents host continuous house par- 
ties, the village restaurants and bars are 
going full blast. (Conspicuous among the 
vacationing nationalities of all classes — 


Tits, fatigue and wind are a small 
price to pay for the privilege of 
remaining on board 


and totally unlike anyone else — are pub- 
lic school-educated Englishmen in pink 
trousers and Crew polo shirts with the col- 
lar turned up. Quite often in the restaurants 
you hear them before you see them: large, 
middle-aged, confident, frightfully decent, 
money no object and piling into the wine as 
though they’ve died and gone to heaven.) 

My nine-year-old grandson Oscar was 
down for the second half of August and 
we three — me, Oscar and Catriona — 
have dined out in local restaurants most 
nights. And while no elsewhere underwrites 
Catriona’s new French existence, and Devon 
country boy Oscar has taken to dining out 
on packed French restaurant terraces and 
to France in general as comfortably as the 
pink-trousered English, I’m still not recon- 
ciled to any of it after nearly five years. Eve- 
rything in this country is as strange to me as 
when I first came here. 

How is it that people can sit so close- 
ly packed together eating and talking and 
not be overwhelmed by the hundreds of 
visual signals and impressions being given 
and received by and from 150 other din- 
ers each and every second? That woman 
who comes and sits at the adjacent table 
and the arm of her chair knocks mine and 
she responds to my shy greeting with so 
reluctant a reply it’s a snub? And that man 
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who shimmies down into the chair oppo- 
site her — husband, lover, acquaintance 
— who seems fascinated, fixated by some- 
thing about my appearance but who looks 
away when I meet his eye. Has he a rare 
natural facility for pinpointing the sources 
of noxious gases? And that woman right 
over there, one, two, three animated tables 
away. Why is she, too, looking at me so 
intently? Is it because she thinks I’m look- 
ing at her? If it’s her look of lust she’s got 
another thing coming. And yet there’s sim- 
ple, open-hearted Oscar playing a game on 
his iPad as intently as he does at home and 
Catriona alight with pleasure laughing with 
astonishing naturalness at something witty 
I didn’t quite catch because I’m also going 
a bit deaf these days. 

Tits, fatigue and wind are a small price to 
pay for the privilege of remaining on board, 
some might argue. Still small, they might say 


To John Keats 


testily, when I add to my complaints the con- 
stant dull throb of a plastic stent draining my 
left kidney and getting up twice in the night 
to half-empty my bladder, and a libido dead 
in the water, 

And if I were my best self always, no 
doubt I would tend to agree. With my best 
self you could lop off all four of my limbs 
and hit me over the head with a restaurant 
chair and I’d still see the funny side. But 
it’s hard to remain jolly or even optimistic 
when you crave sleep so much that all you 
want to do is sneak upstairs, shut the door, 
close the shutters, crawl into bed and drop 
off. And if you add to these present minor 
physical discomforts and restaurant neu- 
toses thoughts of England, home and my 
poor mother dying amid this strange secu- 
lar recrudescence of a Protestant Reforma- 
tion, the ground under my feet feels like the 
shifting sands of the erg, 


My chest of books divide among my friends 


You wrote before you sailed for Italy. 


You went for health but met a bitter end 


And in that leaking ship couldn't pretend 
You felt all right, or that you'd ever be 
At home again among your books and friends. 


Sharing a cabin obliged you to unbend, 


You punned and bantered intermittently, 


But knew you faced a bleeding bitter end 


Without your dearest love, far from her hands. 


You missed her touch so desperately 


And longed to be among your oldest friends 


Not all at sea, Who'd dare to recommend 


To anyone that roiling purgatory? 


You went for health but met a bitter end 


And secretly you knew you were condemned 

And that you'd suffer long and fruitlessly 

Far from your chest of books, your love, your friends. 
You went for health but met a bitter end. 


— Polly Walshe 
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The Telegraph 


* TRAVEL SOLUTIONS 


Save 10% 


With over 36 years’ experience, look no 'e 
further than Telegraph Travel Solutions’ Newma rket 
trusted partner for your next escorted tour. Holidays 


Day trip was £569 per adult. Now from £512 per adult. 
Child price was £519 per child. Now from £467 per child. 


Return flight to Pajala, Sweden © Private family meeting 
with Father Christmas including a children’s present @ Reindeer 
sleigh ride through the snow ® Husky sledding experience 

Snowmobile ride @ Two-course Lappish lunch and hot 
drinks @ Thermal clothing ® Comfortable coach transfers 

A friendly, experienced tour manager 


Take the children on a magical adventure to visit Father Christmas 
on this exclusive day trip to Swedish Lapland. You will venture into 
the Arctic Circle to the town of Pajala, where Father Christmas will 
be waiting to greet children from his log cabin in the snow-covered 
forest. The memories will last a lifetime. 


Selected departures in December 2019, 


See online for full terms and conditions 


Was £699 pp. Now from £629pp for a five-night stay. 


Return flights to Italy from your chosen airport ® Five-night stay 

Four-star half-board hotel accommodation ® Scenic Lake Garda 
boat trip ® Four-course Christmas Eve Dinner ® A Christmas 
Day turkey lunch ® Coach travel and transfers throughout 

A friendly, experienced tour manager ® The convenience of 
everything arranged 


Discover Riva del Garda, a charming town at the northern tip 
of Italy's largest lake, Take a morning stroll along the elegant 
promenade and admire the pastel-hued buildings that 
surround the little port. 


Departs on December 22, 2019. 


See online for full terms and conditions 
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Real life 
Melissa Kite 


We are the only Brexitecrs in the village. 
That, at least, is how it feels. 

Out they come, the far left bullies, on to 
the streets of Westminster waving their plac- 
ards and calling for the referendum result to 
be cancelled. And that is bad enough. 

But inside the suburban Surrey homes 
of Middle England the enlightened liberals 
send out even more hostile vibes. 

Admit you’re Brexit and you’ll never eat 
my vegan lasagne again, is the message they 
transmit. Personally, I’m delighted to be 
persona non grata at the homes of my more 
vegan acquaintances, even the dirty ones 
who eat meat secretly at weekends. 

Why one should feel bullied in polite 
company is an anomaly in itself. Why anyone 
who calls themselves enlightened should 
make Brexit voters so scared of reprisals 
that they keep their mouths shut at dinner 
parties is an indication of what we are deal- 
ing with here. 

It’s all getting perfectly ridiculous. The 
Brexit millions are like the silent majority 
in America who dare to vote Republican — 
repeatedly — when the so-called enlight- 
ened insist this is impossible. The elephant 
at every polite gathering screams: yes, but 
the majority voted the other way! 

The problem is the so-called enlightened 
are so downright rude. 

‘Boris Johnson, Prime Minister, ha!’ said 
a friend to me this week, as if that made 
sense. I should have said: ‘What’s your 
point?’ But I said: “Well, you know.’ Because 
she had that look, the look that says: ‘I’m 
enlightened. Agree with me or Ill kick you 
to death’ 

A friend of mince was evicted from some- 
one’s Facebook page the other day. The 
woman in question put out a very grand 
status update issuing the following decree: 
‘Anyone who supports Donald Trump leave 
my page now!’ 

He told me he was thinking of send- 
ing her a private message admitting he 
was such a person but asking if she would 
consider letting him stay because he 
enjoyed looking at the pictures she posted 
of her dogs. 

“Why do you want to look at an anti- 
Trumpist’s dog photos, is the question you’ve 
got to ask yourself,’ I told him. He agreed, 
but said they were particularly cute pictures. 
It is getting very tricky to enjoy oneself casu- 
ally and partake in carefree pursuits, | admit. 
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The number of movies and books 
available to us is shrinking day by day as 
authors and actors out themselves as rabid 
Remoaners. 

I don’t think any of these people actually 
likes the EU that much. No one does, They 
just can’t believe they ended up on the las- 
ing side. A lot of these campaigners want to 
overturn Brexit solely so they can be back 
on the winning team again, where they like 
to think they belong. 

In any case, it makes for dodgy view- 
ing possibilities. The builder boyfriend and 
I turn on the TV in the evenings, go straight 
past anything to do with the BBC, obvious- 
ly, and channel surf, hopelessly looking for 
a film or serial that doesn’t involve some- 
one who has denounced Brexit until we 
are left with nothing but QVC and Salvage 
Hunters. 

If Drew Pritchard strays off the patina 
on an opaline wall light [’m done for, view- 
ing wise. I’ve Googled his name and Brexit 
and not come up with anything but [I could 
be wrong. I am so finely poised on the edge 
of having no access to art, culture or visual 
relaxation I am willing to beg Drew, and the 


Brexit voters are so scared of reprisals 
that they keep their mouths shut at 
suburban Surrey dinner parties 


presenters of Escape to the Country, not to 
venture into this for the love of all that is 
holy about light entertainment. 

If the nice ladies on the shopping chan- 
nels interrupt their explanation of the 
mattifying qualities of colour-correcting 
foundation to whinge about how prices 
might go up by £1 a tube if it becomes more 
difficult to import after 31 October, that’s it, 
I’ve got nothing. 

I’m so pent up I’m going to go bananas 
on Brexit day. J have instructed the build- 
er boyfriend to get ready to hoist the union 
flag at midnight on 31 October. If there are 
any more patriots in Surrey, hiding behind 
closed doors, do come knock on my door 
and join in the celebrations. 

I’m not holding my breath. ‘We want a 
people’s vote!’ said a girl who keeps a horse 
in the field next to mine. 

‘Did you not vote in the referendum?’ 
T asked her. 

“We want a People’s Vote!’ she repeated, 
seemingly unable to hear. 

No amount of me trying to explain that 
there had been a vote, or her horse neigh- 
ing for her to give it a treat, would shake ber 
off this riff. 

‘The people had a vote,’ I pointed out. 
Then, speaking slowly and loudly as though 
talking to a person hard of hearing: ‘Were... 
you... not... able... to... vote? In the refer- 
endum? Did... you... not... manage... to... 
get... yourself... to... the... polling... sta- 
tion?’ 

‘We want a People’s Vote!’ she said. 


Bridge 


Susanna Gross 


Benjaminised Acol, better known as ‘Benji 
Acol’ — and its variant ‘Reverse Benji’ — 
is one of the most commonly played bid- 
ding systems in Britain. So popular, indeed, 
that it’s easy to forget that ‘Benji’ was a real 
person — the Scottish international Albert 
Benjamin, who died nearly 15 years ago at 
the age of 96. He invented his system — a 
combination of weak and strong two-lev- 
el opening bids — in the early 1970s, and 
had no idea how popular it would become. 
Not many people can boast that their name 
is cited thousands of times a week up and 
down the country. It must have been tempt- 
ing for Benjamin to exclaim: ‘That’s me!’, 
but he was a modest chap and never did. 

His fellow Scottish international, Ross 
Harper — a renowned lawyer — partnered 
him occasionally, and I’ve always remem- 
bered a story Ross told me. When Benjamin 
was about 85, the two of them were playing at 
the Isle of Man Fours, when their opponents 
announced: ‘We play Benji Acol’ ‘Really?’ 
said Ross. ‘And have you ever met the great 
Albert Benjamin?’ ‘ No, they replied — ‘have 
you?’ ‘No,’ he answered. ‘I very much doubt 
he’s still alive” The opponents proceeded to 
bid the following grand slam (via a sequence 
too elaborate to reproduce here): 
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Benjamin (West) led a club. Declarer 
won in hand and cashed the #A. Had Ben- 
jamin followed with the #2, declarer would 
no doubt have continued by cashing the #Q 
and taking the marked finesse when East 
showed out. But Benjamin decided to give 
declarer a losing option — he made the clas- 
sic deceptive play of the #9. Deciding this 
was a singleton, declarer now tried to pick 
up East’s supposed Jxxx by crossing to dum- 
my’s #K in order to play a spade to the 48. 

Of course, when East showed out, the 
slam was doomed. Declarer looked at his 
elderly opponent with astonishment. At 
which point Ross piped up with: ‘May I 
introduce you to Mr Benjamin?’ 
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SPECTATOR WINE! JONATHAN RAY 


very tasty offer this week from 

guest partner Honest Grapes, the 

multi-award-winning online mer- 
chant founded five years ago by Nathan 
Hill and Tom Harrow, aka ‘Winechap’, 
celebrated as the nattiest dresser in the 
wine trade. 

HG is the antithesis of the aloof, pin- 
striped wine merchant of yore and the boys 
are whatever the diametric opposite of 
fuddy-duddy is. The Honest Grapes’ mantra 
is Down with Elitism, Join the Revolution! 
Since these are volatile times, let me reas- 
sure you that they’re talking about revolu- 
tionising the world of wine, nothing more 
incendiary than that. 

I met Tom thanks to a shared passion 
for Franciacorta, the sublime fizz made 
neat Lake [seo in Lombardy. He and I had 
a pleasantly bibulous trip there and I was 
struck not only by the titanic amount we 
drank but also by Tom’s knowledge about 
— and enthusiasm for — Italian vino. How 
appropriate, then, that this offer comes 
entirely from that beguiling country. 

The 2018 Vette di San Leonardo (1) is a 
100 per cent Sauvignon Blanc from Trentino 
and the ancient vineyards of the San Leon- 
ardo monastery in the Dolomite foothills. 
Produced by the Guerrieri Gonzaga family, 
it’s crisp, clean, fresh and lively and its qual- 
ity is immediately apparent. There’s white 
stone fruit, herbs and citrus on nose and pal- 
ate and, as Tom says, it has both the elegance 
of the Loire and the feistiness of Marlbor- 
ough. £17.60 down from £18.60. 

The 2018 Villa Sparina Gavi di Gavi (2) 
from Piedmont is as fine a G di G as I’ve 
had. Made from 100 per cent Cortese, it 
comes in a bottle based on Roman ampho- 
rae, the remains of which they stumble upon 
in the vineyards, and is delicately scented 
(honeysuckle, herbs and ripe pears) and full 
and rich on the palate. It’s bone dry, though, 
and Tom reckons it’s akin to Chablis on a 
vespa. £19 down from £20. 

The 2015 Villa Sparina Montej Rosso 
(3) is made entirely from Barbera, a grape 
which originated in Piedmont and is now 
the third most widely planted red grape in 
the country. It’s high in acidity, low in tannin 
and deliciously fresh, juicy, soft and plum- 
my. Laden with raspberries, it’s eminent- 
ly drinkable and if you’re new to Barbera, 


think Merlot and you'll love it. £14.30 down 
from £15.30. 

. T’'ve lost count of the number of rubbish 
Chiantis I’ve encountered in my quest to 
find something halfway toothsome. I’d hap- 
pily spend the evening with the 2017 Cas- 


Six cracking Italian 
wines from guest partner 
Honest Grapes 


tello Romitorio Chianti Colli Senesi (4), 
though, a wine of real style from an estate 
owned by the great neo-expressionist paint- 
er and sculptor Sandro Chia and run by his 
son Filippo. Made from old vine Sangiovese 
grown in the hills around Montalcino, it’s 
gloriously rich, ripe and lively, crammed 
with redcurrants, blackberries and sour 
black cherries. £14.50 down from £15.50. 
The 2017 La Giaretta Valpoicella ‘Vol- 
pare’ (5) proves that this much-maligned 


ORDER FORM Spectator Wine Offer 


www.honestgrapes.co.uk/spectator 


wine, the staple of many a 1970s wine bar, 
can be something special. Made by charm- 
ingly named husband and wife Francesco 
and Francesca Vaono in the heart of Valpo- 
licella, it’s a light, smooth blend of Rondinel- 
la, Molinara, Corvinone and Corvina, some 
of which have been dried for added oomph. 
I loved its cherry ripeness and its easy-going 
charm. £15.50 down from £16.50. 

Finally, the 2015 Terre di San Leonardo 
(6), sister wine to (1). A classic, oak-aged, 
Bordeaux-style blend of Cabernet Sauvi- 
gnon, Merlot and Carménére, it has impec- 
cable pedigree, being a young vine version 
of the mighty San Leonardo itself, the wine 
that’s often referred to as the Sassicaia of 
the north and regularly voted the best red in 
all Italy. Enjoy a bit of stardust at a fraction 
the price the grand vin fetches. £18.10 down 
from £19.10. 

The mixed case has two bottles of each 
wine and delivery, as ever, is free. 
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Honest Grapes, Address Suite 104, 141-157 Acre Lane, London SW2 5UA 
Tel: 020 3603 1646; Website: honestgrapes.co.uk; Email: orders@honestgrapes.co.uk 


Prices in form are per case of 12 


White 1 


. 2018 Villa Sparina Gavi di Gavi, 


3 2015% Villa Sparina Monte} Ro $0, 13.5% 
4 2017 Castello Romitorio Colli Senesi, 14% 
“52017 La Giaretta Valpolicella ‘Volpare’, 13. 5% 4 
6 2015: Terre di San Leonardo, 13% ne 
i d 7 Sample case, two. each of the above _ 


Start date Expiry d date 


Issueno. Signature. 


Postcode. 


2018 Vette di San Leonardo, 13%vol _ 


Sec. code 


List price Club price 
ae ee 
teagan eee 

£174.00 
ee aad 
gle 
__ £198.00 


12. 5% 


Total — 


Prices include VAT and delivery on the 
British mainland. Payment should be 
made either by cheque with the order, 
payable to Honest Grapes, or by debit 
or credit card, details of which may 
be telephoned or emailed. This offer, 
which is subject to availability, closes on 
19 October 2019. 


Tenus and conditions: This weck’s Wine Offer is managed by Honest Grapes. For full details on its T&Cs, email help@honestgrapes.co.ule 
‘Contact permission: 1 would like to receive up to date offers and communications from Honest Grapes G 
I would like to receive up to date offers and communications from other carefully selected organisations 2 
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Chess 
Ding an sich 
Raymond Keene 


Ding Liren, the Chinese grandmaster, has 
scored a career best in the Classical time 
limit section of the Grand Tour in St Louis 
which concluded late last month. Ding tied 
for first prize with world champion 
Magnus Carlsen in the main tournament, 
and then went on to crush the champion in 
the quickplay tie-break. 

Carlsen was on the verge of holding a 
draw in this game, until Ding decanted a 
vintage win in the endgame. 


Ding-Carlsen, St Louis 2019 (see diagram 1) 


This is the position from the first play-off game 
where Carlsen lost on time. Black has control over 
the g8-square so the win is not straightforward. 
The key to White’s winning plan is to relocate the 
rook to the a-file and establish the bishop on the 
al-h8 diagonal. White will then win by creating 
threats of sacrificing the rook for the bishop. The 
following line is certainly not forced but it gives 
an idea of how this can be done. 88 Re7+ Kc6 
89 Kf6 Rg3 90 Re3 Rg2 91 Rc3 Kd7 92 Rad 
Rg4 93 Ra7+ Ke6 94 Ral Kd7 95 g7 Bg8 96 
Ra7+ Kc6 97 Ra6+ Kc7 98 Ra8 Bb3 99 Ra3 
Bg& 100 Kf5 Rg2 101 Ra7+ Kcé 102 Bd4 
Rg3 103 BeS Rg2 104 Re7+ Kb6 105 Rc8 
Bd5 106 Bd4+ Kb7 107 Rc5 Be4 108 Rxc4 
bxc4 109 Bf6 (diagram 2) and White has the 
winning threat of 110 BgS. 


Reader Richard Booth wrote in referring 

to the game Mamedyaroy-Aronian, 

published in this column on 24 August. 
The key position is as follows 

(see diagram 3): 


He gives the line 42 d7 White actually played 
42 {4.42 ... Kf7 43 Kf3 Keé 44 Re2+ Re5 
45 Rb4 Rxe2 46 Kxe2 Rxd7 47 Rxb5 Rc7 
48 Rb1 as being a likely draw, which is correct. 
However, Black can improve with 45 ... Rxd7 
46 Rxe5+ Kxe5 47 Rxb5+ Kd4 when the black 
king will shepherd the c-pawn to promotion, 
for example 48 Ke2 c2 49 Kd2 Ke4+ winning 
the black rook. 


iy 


PUZZLE NO. 570 


Black to play. This is from Carlsen-Ding, St Louis 
2019. The black pieces are converging on the white 
king but he must deal with the threat of Of8 mate. 
How did he do this while bringing his own attack 
to a conclusion? Answers to me at The Spectator 
by ‘Tuesday 10 September or via email to victoria@ 
spectator.co.uk. There is a prize of £20 for the first 
correct answer out of a hat. Please include a postal 
address and allow six weeks for prize delivery. 


Last week’s solution 1 ... b5+ 
Last week’s winner John Nugée, 
New Malden, Surrey 
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Competition 
Home delivery 
Lucy Vickery 


In Competition No. 3114 you were invited to 
submit estate agents’ details in the style of 
a well-known author. 

Highlights, in a cracking entry, included 
Jeremy Carlisle’s Hemingway:‘Who needs a 
house? Certainly no real man known to this 
agency. Cabin by lakeside for sale... A cabin 
of strong oak-framed construction. The tim- 
bers are as honest and straight as the men 
who worked them...’; Bill Greenwell’s Har- 
old Pinter: ‘I mean, if you want cosy, I can 
do you cosy. Cosy. Bijou with all the trim- 
mings, no word of a lie...’; Frank McDon- 
ald’s Oscar Wilde: ‘Here is security wrapped 
in splendour, with all the intoxication of 
alcohol. There is nothing to declare about 
the architect but his genius.” And Rachael 
Churchill’s Ogden Nash: ‘Surrounding the 
house is a wooden deck,/ Which is ideal for 
al fresco dining, or hosting an outdoor disco- 
theque...’ And I could happily move in to 
Tennyson’s Camelot (Max Ross), Jane Aus- 
ten’s Northanger Abbey (Hugh King) or 
Coleridge’s Pleasure-dome (Julie Steincr). 

Commendations also go to Hamish Wil- 
son, David Shields and Max Gutmann, but 
it was the five below who made the final cut 
and are rewarded with £30 each. 


A shy, brick, sly slick town mouse of a house, 
hunched quiet in a neighbour-gossiped, 
hatchbacked-clustering corner of a close. It is 
shuttered, sheltered, smiling over its southerly 
aspect, snugly sought-after, dreaming of its 
three-bedroomed family, steps loud in the sunlight 
of its lounge, shouts clean in the proud flush of 

its bathroom, gleamed white in the morning. 

Its kitchen whispers, the cooker ready to hiss 
electric, base units mounted steadied for riding 
out daily, its window is opening swing-summer to 
the fenced, tree-fendered, dew-grazed growth of 
its garden. The glassy green of its greenhouse 
glimmers. The barbecue beckons, brave on the 
patter-patterned patio. Space settles on the drive 
for two cars, whiling the evening into dusk. 

A house with heart to come home to, held safe 

in its easy maintenance, immaculate in the wholly- 
heaven of its present. 

D.A. Prince/Dylan Thomas 


Rejoice! For the Lord hath prepared for thee 
a dwelling 

In a place which is much desired, 

Yet its price is not set above rubies. 

For hath it not warmth which cometh from the 
earth, 

And windows of redoubled crystal? 

Yea, in its apartments mayst thou feast, 

Or bathe, or lay thee down to take thine ease. 

And space there is which accommodateth two 
chariots, 

And there is a dwelling-house set apart 

Meet for the grandmother of thy children. 

And lo! It is close to the habitations of merchants, 

And to the houses of learning. 

Thus saith the Lord: Many shall covet this dwelling, 
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So that it is the counsel of the wise 

That thou shouldst seek to gaze upon it 
As early as the dew of the morning. Selah. 
Brian Murdoch/a Psalmist 


It is with a silent, Lutheran pride indistinguishable, 
to the bystander, from modesty that the 
Amalgamated Realtors of Lake Wobegon usher 
respectfully to market this fine prairie homestead. 
Older than you'd imagine given its sturdiness and 
sturdier than age alone would have you credit, 
what used to be the Rasmussen place — they’re in 
Minneapolis now, since you ask, and doing pretty 
good — sits within sight (somehow, never shadow) 
of a grain elevator, offering wonderous views into 
the middle distance. People hereabouts, finding 
precise room measurements excessively revealing, 
should be reassured all are on the accommodating 
side of ample, just the way old Pop Rasmussen 
ordered his pants. You'll love everything from the 
kitchen, which smells of lutefisk, though none has 
been prepared there in decades, to the bathrooms, 
where faucets still respect firm handling. Viewing 
is recommended through rose-coloured spectacles 
from the vantage of wise old age. 

Adrian Fry/Garrison Keilior 


Simple, sturdy, Spartan-like cabin in a wooded 
area of historic Concord, Massachusetts. Perfect 
retreat for the thinker or inward explorer wishing 
to live deliberately, to live deep and suck out all 
the marrow of life. Amenities include ready 
access to an adjacent pond whose stony shore 
invites contemplative walks in all weather, and 
ample space to plant and tend a bean field or 
similar subsistence farming enterprise. Situated 

a mile from the nearest neighbour, this hermitage 
nourishes an appetite for wholesome solitude, 
yet permits the cloistered dweller to avail himself 
of society by means of an invigorating stroll in 
any direction through countryside of surpassing 
appeal. He may find himself in communion with 
fellow inhabitants of the wilder places, or with 
men and women of a village much praised for 
education and culture yet located not far from the 
neighbourhood of lightning storms and animals 
that hunt by night. 


Chris O’Carroll/Henry David Thoreau 


Oh, what a treasure and a bargain’s here! 

A little more than bijou, less than big; 

A little more than shabby, less than chic. 

The finest architects in all the world, 

Whether for modern, rustic, period-rustic, 
Edwardian-Mock-Tudor-period-modern; 

The décor’s quirky — yet there’s method in it: 
Kelly Hoppen never more refined, 
Llewelyn-Bowen ne’er more beautified — 
(That’s an ill, a vile phrase: ‘beautified’ ) — 
Yet now, since brevity’s the soul of wit: 

A plague! A plague on all the other houses! 

Tf it were sold when ’t’is sold, then ’t’were well 
Tt were sold quickly: Yea — cash buyers only, 
For neither borrowers nor lenders be. 
Exchange the contracts and, upon our charge, 
Cry ‘God! I’ve bought an overpriced garage!’ 
David Silverman/Shakespeare 


NO. 3117: SPEECHES AS SONNETS 


You are invited to recast a famous politi- 
cal speech as a sonnet. Please email entries 
to lucy@spectator.co.uk by midday on 18 
September. Last week’s competition was 
incorrectly numbered, and should have been 
No. 3116. 


Crossword 
2424: Poem V 
by Pabulum 


1A (four words) and 44 (four 
words) are quotations from the 
first verse of a poem (in ODQ). 
Five remaining unclued lights 
are examples of 1A, while 44 
might be a comment on the 
other four. The poet’s initials 
will appear upwards in the 
completed grid and must be 
shaded. 


Across 

9 Food for bugs (4) 
11 Bishop’s dress Mo (with 
iron hoop) reshaped (10) 
Some armour not 
belonging to us (4) 
Old plastic sheet for 
revolting cat (6) 
Fine duke with yen for 
sailing boat (5) 
Laptop may exhibit this 
virus, certainly when zilch 
gets stored (5) 
I may cut Native American 
snubbed by king and queen 
(1) 
Rope fat cuckoo ingested 
”) 
Old dance John modified 
a lot (7) 
Strong person, pure in 
speech (5) 
Open country surrounded 
by huge trees (7) 
Jog or have a drink? (7) 
Soprano is cooking with 
hot pickles (6) 
Old lady repelled fine 
shark (4) 
Cursing manager evenly 
broad and blue (10) 
Other part of Chelsea (4) 


12 


14 


17 


18 


20 


21 


24 


25 


31 


34 
40 


41 


42 


43 


Down 


1 Rascal sewed old clothes 
(5) 

4 Difficult king turned out 
smart (5) 

5 Settle before a meal with 
meat (7) 


—— 
it = Ft 
i oa 


7 Charily canine dodges 
strange man (or woman) (6) 


10 Lizards chief officer traps 
in the morning (5) 

15 Blotto Belorussian leaves 
bar and escapes (8) 

16 Ordinary insect bored by 
chestnut tree (6) 

19 Pirates dashed south for 
pieces of eight (8) 

21 Lump starts to opine 
randomly — hear wild 
OTT gabbling! (9) 

22, City clumsy thesp’s 
playing Lear in (7) 

23 Top dance (6) 

27 Voter finally flips replica 
coin perhaps (7) 

29 Africans in a tumbledown 
home talking (7) 

30 Betrothed no longer, poor 
Frieda Farthing dumps 
Romeo (6) 

32 Dresses from Arabia 
Rachel has (6) 

33 With change of heart 
Welshman quits (5) 

35 Doomed to receive cut 
grass (5, two words) 

36 Towards the ceiling 
T behold very old 
mouldings (5) 

37 Remove pin from 


new uniform got up 
by Maggie (5) 
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Harlech, Gwynedd 


A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 

23 September. There are two 
runners-up prizes of £20. (UK 
solvers can choose to receive the 
latest edition of the Chambers 
dictionary instead of cash — 
ring the word ‘dictionary’.) 
Entries to: Crossword 2424, 
The Spectator, 22 Old Queen 
Street, London SW1H 9HP. 
Please allow six weeks for 
prize delivery. 


Address .. 


SOLUTION TO 2421: TINA 


Fats WALLER (5), who has been called ‘THE BLACK 
HOROWIT?? (40/37/14), was born in NEW YORK (28) 

and died in KANSAS CITY (30/36). He was a reluctant ‘guest’ 
at CAPONP’s (16) 27th birthday party. SLOUCHY (22) and 
KEROSENE (43) combine to form an anagram of 
HONEYSUCKLE ROSE, while the title of the puzzle suggests 
AIN’T MISBEHAVIN’. WALLER (5) was to be shaded. 


First prize David Jackon, Deddington, Oxfordshire 
Runners-up Frank Maslen, London W1; Richard Poole, 
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No sacred cows 
My peace pact to 
guarantee Brexit 
Toby Young 


f there is to be an election before 

we leave the European Union, 

some kind of non-aggression 
pact between the Tories and the 
Brexit party is essential. Without it, 
the risk is all too obvious: that pro- 
Brexit voters will be divided, allowing 
pro-Remain candidates to win, even 
in some constituencies where a clear 
majority are in favour of leaving. 

A case in point is Boris Johnson’s 
constituency. Uxbridge and South 
Ruislip is in the London borough of 
Hillingdon, where 56.37 per cent of 
votes cast in the 2016 referendum 
were for Leave. But his majority in 
2017 was only 5,034, and if the Brexit 
party fields a candidate against him 
— particularly if some of the pro- 
Remain parties decide to stand down 
in favour of Labour — there’s a 
chance he'll lose. 

The ideal pact would be a formal 
one, endorsed by both party leaders. 
Nigel Farage would agree not to put 
up candidates in the vast majority of 
constituencies, including those with a 
sitting Conservative MP, and in return 
Boris would give the Brexit party a 
clear run in, say, two dozen Leave- 
voting Labour constituencies where 
the Tories don’t stand a chance. Such 
an arrangement would be eminently 
sensible and practically guarantee 
we'd exit the EU on 31 October. But 
I’m not optimistic. Boris will be con- 


Time is of 
the essence: 
the other side 
is quite far 
along with 
its Remain 


Alliance 


cerned that an alliance with Farage 
will drive some Conservative voters 
into the arms of the Lib Dems, par- 
ticularly in the 25 per cent of Tory 
seats where a majority voted Remain, 
while Farage will be wary of alienating 
potential Labour defectors. There’s 
also the fact that Boris would prefer to 
leave with a deal, whereas Farage is a 
committed no-dealer. Farage has said 
he won’t countenance a pact unless 
Boris unequivocally endorses no deal, 
something he’s unlikely to do. 

But that doesn’t mean the situa- 
tion is hopeless — not quite. The alter- 
native is what I proposed back in 2013 
when I was touting a Conservative- 
Ukip pact, which is a grass-roots, 
bottom-up alliance between the sup- 
porters of both parties. You don’t 
need the blessing of the party leaders. 
You just need to persuade Brexit sup- 
porters to vote tactically. That means 
casting their ballots for the pro- 
Brexit candidate who has the best 
chance of winning, regardless of party 
affiliation. You don’t need it to work 
in every constituency, either. Rather, 
you would focus on those seats where 
the Tory incumbent is in danger of 
losing to a Remain rival, those where 
a pro-Brexit Conservative is within 
spitting distance of taking the seat, 
and those where the Brexit party can- 
didate has a realistic chance of beat- 
ing the Remainer incumbent. We’re 
probably talking about no more than 
100 constituencies. 

‘To make this work, supporters of 
both parties would have to trust the 
organisation advising them on which 
way to vote. Ideally, it would be led 
by a political figure known to be pro- 
Brexit, but not tainted by association 
with either the Tories or the Brexit 


party —- perhaps a Labour rebel such 
as Kate Hoey. Indeed, there’s no rea- 
son the alliance shouldn’t support 
those few Labour MPs who are both 
pro-Brexit and could be relied upon 
to vote against any further efforts by 
the Remainers to obstruct our depar- 
ture. There would be some wran- 
gling about what data set to use when 
determining which pro-Brexit candi- 
date is most likely to win in Labour 
marginals — the 2019 European elec- 
tion results would favour the Brexit 
party candidate, while the 2017 gen- 
eral election results would favour the 
Conservative — but I’m sure that 
could be resolved with the help of a 
sympathetic psephologist. 

Time is of the essence. The other 
side is quite far along in putting 
together an almost identical arrange- 
ment — the Remain Alliance — and 
has identified 100 target seats, in 
some of which the Lib Dems, Greens 
and Plaid Cymru have agreed a non- 
aggression pact. It also has proof of 
concept: the Brecon and Radnorshire 
by-election, which the Lib Dems won 
after the Greens and Plaid stood 
down. No sign of Labour participat- 
ing, but John McDonnell has already 
floated the idea of an alliance with the 
SNP. My side needs to get its skates on. 

I hope my pessimism about a for- 
mal pact is misplaced. Perhaps Boris 
and Farage might be able to over- 
come their mutual mistrust. But in 
the meantime, we need to start mobi- 
lising. If there is an official pact, this 
grass-roots alliance can help imple- 
ment it; if there isn’t, it would be the 
next best thing. 

To the barricades, comrades. The 
great victory we won in 2016 is in 
danger of being snatched away. 


MICHAEL HEATH 


~ 
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Spectator Sport 
Stokesy, king of the 
bat and the burger 
Roger Alton 


eeling depressed about politics? 

I hope not. Politicians don’t 
shape the world: they are the 
furniture movers, not the furniture 
makers. It is inventors, scientists, phi- 
losophers, craftsmen, artists and poets 
who influence our lives. And sports 
people of course. Which means it’s 
time to think about Ben Stokes again. 
The Test Match Special lunchtime 
guest on the Saturday of the Head- 
ingley Test was Joe Simpson, ace 
climber and cricket-lover, and author 
of the epic Touching the Void. There’s 
not much Joe doesn’t know about 
coming back from the dead, and some 
of it must have rubbed off on Stokes. 
The most extraordinary moment of 
that extraordinary innings came when 
Stokes reached his century. After 
hours of exhausting work, iron disci- 
pline and concentration, he barely cel- 
ebrated. No bat-raising, helmet-lifting 
or exultant leaps in the air. A very cur- 
sory acknowledgement, perhaps, as 
he waved away Jack Leach who was 
coming to congratulate him. The work 
wasn’t over, Stokes was saying. This is 
about the team, not me, and there is 


The work 
wasn't over, 
Stokes was 
saying. This 
is about the 
team, not me, 
and there is 
more to do 


more to do. Paradoxically of course, 
with just a couple of runs needed, he 
decided to go for broke, missed a mas- 
sive sweep and would have been the 
most plumb of plumb lbws had the 
Australians not wasted their reviews. 

Does this mean Stokes will be the 
greatest of all time? The compari- 
sons with lan Botham are interesting. 
Both men are fond of drinking and 
fighting, and maybe one or two other 
things in their youth. But Stokes’s 
work ethic is astonishing, whereas 
Beefy’s was practically nonexistent. 
So what makes a champion? Here 
is England fast bowler Mark Wood, 
talking to the BBC: ‘On a typical 
day I'll do my bowling and then have 
about 20 minutes in the nets. Stokesy 
will do 40-60 minutes’ batting, then 
extra batting. He’ll do half an hour 
of fielding, then bowl for 45 minutes, 
then work on his catching or field- 
ing. Touring in Sri Lanka, the hottest, 
sweatiest place to play cricket, he will 
then go back to the hotel gym and do 
30 sprints on the treadmill’ 

Phew! With all that, a fellow needs 
a bit of fuel. To be precise, £55 worth 
of McDonald’s from a Leeds drive- 
through after his match-winning 135 
not out. Not all for Stokes, surpris- 
ingly; he was with four team-mates, 
including skipper Joe Root. Here 
is Wood again, on the Ben Stokes 
diet plan: ‘I have never seen anyone 
order as much food in a restaurant 
as Stokesy. There’s never a crumb 


| DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 


everything is under control.) 
They are not the sort of people 


| wit, sex appeal, status and even 
money. However he smokes 


left and if you try to take anything 
off his plate he will have your fingers 
off. He’s like Joey from Friends — 
Stokesy doesn’t share food’ 

Now the fast-food outlets of Man- 
chester, and soon south London, will 
be enjoying the Ben Stokes expe- 
rience. As well as the millions of us 
privileged to see one of the great- 
est sportspeople of all time achieve 
the unachievable. 


t least a fair number of us can 
watch the Ashes. J don’t know 
anyone who is watching the US Open 
tennis. It’s on Amazon Prime but I’m 
damned if I can work out how to see 
it on TV. I can just about get it on my 
phone, but who wants to watch tennis 
on a phone? Sport should beware sur- 
rendering all to the highest bidder. 
What we can glean from Flushing 
Meadow is that maybe the march of 
the golden oldies may be slowing up. 
Though what does it say about Roger 
Federer and Novak Djokovic that 
the Serb is a serial withdrawer during 
matches (six times now in Slams; 13 
times overall) while the Fed has never 
withdrawn during a singles in nearly 
1,500 matches? It’s just one more sta- 
tistic that sets the Fed apart from his 
greatest rivals: a man meticulous in all 
things; not just the perfection of his 
strokes, but also knowing precisely 
what he is capable of. Even though 
beating Grigor Dimitrov with a back 
strain was not one of those things. 


| unconscious motive to keep him 
smoking. If you don’t want your 


Q. We have near neighbours 

in the country with whom I 
would not wish to fall out for 

all sorts of reasons. But they are 
disorganised and this is testing 
my husband’s (and my) patience. 
Whenever we go to supper with 
them we arrive at about 8 p.m. 
as requested but don’t usually sit 
down to eat till around 10 p.m. 
By this time we, like all the other 
guests, are stuffed with crisps, 
drunk and irritable and have 

run out of small talk. (I have 
tried asking if I can help in the 
kitchen and they always say no, 


you can tease or be benignly 
bossy with. It’s difficult enough 
to get my husband to accept an 
invitation and I fear he will just 
tefuse to go to them again. 

— Name and address withheld 


A. It was Winston Churchill 

who observed that ‘attitude is a 
small thing which can make a 
big difference’ — so next time 
have a light early supper & deux, 
catching up on private news. Then 
head to your neighbours in a 
relaxed and semi-satiated mood, 
and treat the rest of the evening 
as an after-dinner talking salon. 
Eat minimally from the courses 
eventually served, enjoying them 
as post-prandial palate cleansers. 


Q. My husband’s brother is a 
highly attractive man with charm, 
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around 100 cigarettes a day. We 
can only have him to stay in 
summer as obviously we have 

to be outside most of the time, 
and he has told us his social life 
in London has virtually dried up. 
Of course we worry for his health 
(he is 35), but more to the point 
we think not going out is having 
a bad effect on him. He has 
become somewhat uncivilised. 
For example, he and his girlfriend 
pointed out their dog’s messes 

on our lawn as though they were 
doing us a favour, so we would 
know where to go to clean them 
up. (His girlfriend is his partner 
in crime and smokes almost as 
much as him.) Any ideas, Mary? 
— PZ., Camberley, Surrey 


A. Before I go further, consider 
that the girlfriend may have an 


highly attractive husband to run 
away with another woman, make 
him into a social pariah so he 
never even meets one, As regards 
your own situation: I understand 
that you are not financially 
stretched, so next time you invite 
them why not splash out on 
including a professional hypnotist 
in your house party? This solution 
may sound a bit Jeeves and 
Wooster, but they are bound to be 


| tempted to take up his kind offer 


of a free session. 


Q. Mary, what is the correct tip 
to give to a black-cab driver in 
London? 

— R.H., London SW1 


A. Tip as much as you can — 
they are an endangered species. 
Give at least 12 per cent. 
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Food 
The castle of weirdness 


Tanya Gold 


he Camelot Castle Hotel is a 
pebble-dashed late-Victorian 
excrescence on a cliff. It over- 
looks the ruins of Tintagel Castle. A 


things, a fanatical Donald Trump fan. 
Mappin was interviewed by Comwall 
Live, and he said that the helipad at 
the Camelot Castle Hotel was always 
waiting for Donald Trump, which 
seems like a terrible fate for any hel- 
ipad. Stourton’s ‘abstract Realist’ art, 
meanwhile, is everywhere: splattered 
on walls, reproduced in books bound 
with gaffer tape and detailed in leaf- 
lets calling him ‘more prolific than 
Picasso’. There is a lot of bitching 
about Stourton’s art on the Camelot 
Castle Hotel TripAdvisor page, which 
is a work of art in itself. Some guests 
clearly consider themselves hos- 
tages; others are dazzled. The lobby, 
meanwhile, is decorated with photo- 
graphs of Mappin attending film pre- 


The restaurant is called Irina’s 
Restaurant (for Mappin’s wife) and it 
contains a gaggle of hostages congrat- 
ulating themselves on avoiding the 
generic and over-priced English Herit- 
age café at the ruins of Tintagel below; 
that is, they escaped Merlin’s cave and 
found, instead, this haunted brasserie. 
I can’t say why it is so sinister. But sen- 
sitives should probably avoid it. 

All this is marvellous but 1 have 
eaten worse food only once: at Trump 
Tower in New York City incidental- 
ly, next to a defibrillator. The steak 
is tough. The mushroom spaghetti is 
without flavour. The Caesar salad is 
inedible. The burger is OK. 

Pudding is upsetting. My husband 
orders lemon posset with the consist- 


baby-blue Rolls-Royce Wraith and a Pudding is mieres and stalking famous ‘friends _ ency of Plasticine. His spoon can stand 
floral Aston Martin are parked out- i of Camelot’. Al Pacino stares out, up in it, like the sword in the stone. I 
side. They are the owners’ cars. Eve- upsetting. sun-burnt and confused. Guests strug- order a Victoria sponge cake with a 
ryone else is in a banger. This hotel My husband gle to drag cases through revolving photograph of the White House on it. 
played the lunatic asylum in the 1979 orders lemon doors. They read leaflets about Map- _I get the exterior of the Lincoln bed- 
Dracula starring Frank Langella, and posset with the pin’s inspirational texts. He is into room. The paper tastes slightly better 
this is more apt than you can know. ‘ ‘spiritual technology’ — scientology. than the sponge but food is not the 
Inside there is faded Victorian COMSistency of They stare at Stourton’s exploding point here. 
grandeur mashed with Arthurian leg- Plasticine floral paintings with furrowed brows. Mappin enters. He is brokenly 


end mashed with Kazakh oil baron 
chic mashed with three-star hotel in 
fading south coast resort. There is sin- 
ister tiling, dark wood, fraying carpets, 
staff dressed for serving tea at some 
ghostly parallel Claridge’s and, from 
every window, the sea. It is so disori- 
entating — I am used to smooth, grey, 
efficient hotels — the result is thrilling. 
It is so weird, like tumbling into cin- 
ema. What might happen at the Over- 
look — I mean the Camelot Castle 
— Hotel? 

The owners are the artist Ted 
Stourton and John Mappin of the 
Queen’s jewellers, who is, among other 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
Prorogue 


Tt was most unlooked-for that 
a king should ally with Whig 
politicians to seek parliamentary 
reform, but that was what William 
IV did when Earl Grey was trying 
to carry the Great Reform Bill in 
1831. When Grey apologised for 
putting him in a hurry, the Sailor 
King exclaimed: ‘Never mind that. 
Tam always at single anchor.’ 
Parliament was bedlam, Peel | 
seemed ‘about to fall into a fit’, 
the Speaker had ‘a face equally 
red and quivering with rage’. 
The Lords had tabled a motion 


it in person. When told by the 
Master of the Horse that the 
state coachman was absent, 
William cried: ‘Then I will go in 
a hackney coach’ 
Thad seen that quotation given 
with hackney cab for hackney 
coach, and I wondered if it was 
an early use of cab. The first 
citation in the Oxford English 


NATIONAL 
CAT HERDING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


| taxi. Although electric-powered 
cabs were introduced to London 
in 1897 (switching exhausted 
batteries for recharged ones in 
two or three minutes), the name 
taxi or taxi-cab, taken from the 
meter, did not arrive until 1907. 
Anyway, the story about William 
IV and the hackney coach was 
given by John Cam Hobhouse 


on the day. 

My friendly and learned 
neighbour in the interior of 
this magazine, Dr Peter Jones, 


(Lord Broughton), who was there 


handsome and my normally placid 
dog barks at him. He starts a conversa- 
tion on his mobile with the speaker on, 
with someone who either is, or is pre- 
tending to be, in Santorini; and unwrit- 
ten novels spill out of him. 

I wouldn’t suggest you eat here, but 
I doubt there is a better place to drop 
acid in the west. It is nothing like Soho 
House on sea, which would be its fate 
if mad hoteliers didn’t lurk here paint- 
ing motorcars, and that is somehow 
wondrous. 


Camelot Castle Hotel, Castle View, 
Tintagel, PL34 ODQ, tel: 01840 7702 


possunt aut qua prorogari, 
‘those unavoidable evils which 
can be lessened or postponed’. 
All parliaments are prorogued 
or dissolved sooner or later, 
but these necessary evils are 
eventually opened once more. 
Parliament is not opened by 
any formula of words, merely 
by the monarch summoning 
the Commons to the Lords. 
The Queen ends her speech: 
‘My Lords and Members of the 
House of Commons, | pray that 
the blessing of Almighty God 


~ 


to stop the King dissolving 
parliament.'To head them off 
from infringing his prerogative, 
William decided to prorogue 


Dictionary is from the next year, | tells me that the Latin proroge 
1832. He could certainly not have | does not mean ‘suspend’ but 
said, like Eliza Doolittle in 1914, ‘postpone’. Seneca talks of 
‘Not bloody likely.l am goingina | mata inevitabilia aut quae minui 


may rest upon your counsels, 
but, even if she didn’t, the new 
session would have begun. 

— Dot Wordsworth 
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